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The appointment by President Hoover of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education, its subsequent organization by Secretary 
Wilbur of the Department of the Interior, and its early activities 
were noted in these pages some months ago. The committee now 
comes forward with a pamphlet entitled Federal Relations to Educa- 
tion: A Memorandum of Progress, which is issued from its office at 
26 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. The pamphlet opens by listing 
the members of the committee. There is a foreword in which the 
committee indicates that it “desires counsel from every interested 
source before crystallizing recommendations for action consistent 
with the principles which it agrees are basic to sound relations be- 
tween the federal government and education” and urges “the re- 
cipient, be he layman or educator, . . . . to forward comments to 
the committee.” 

The following excerpts from the pamphlet summarize the activi- 
ties of the committee and the results of its deliberations to date and 
merit the serious consideration of all who have any interest whatever 
in questions of public policy in education. 
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THE PROCEDURE 


The committee had not proceeded far before it became apparent that detailed 
study was required to assemble the evidence necessary for making a reliable 
chart [by which to guide the educational course of the federal government). 
Under the direction of Dr. Henry Suzzallo, this study has been under way since 
November [1929]. Significant records and testimony from government depart- 
ments, private organizations, and individuals were obtained in numerous con- 
ferences, both in Washington and in the field. 

While all committee members were kept continuously informed of the prog- 
ress through communications, a steering committee of twelve met from time 
to time to discuss the evidence. Members of this committee were: S. P. Capen, 
Frank Cody, L. D. Coffman, J. W. Crabtree, W. M. Davidson, C. H. Judd, 
U. W. Lamkin, C. R. Mann, J. E. Russell, W. F. Russell, Henry Suzzallo, 
George F. Zook. 


PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 


Every office of the federal government affects the education of the American 
people to some extent. It was therefore necessary to limit the study to those 
activities that have education as their major responsibility. 

These latter naturally fall into five main classes, as follows: 

1. Training employees of the government to insure better functioning of the 
government itself, either in special schools, such as the military and naval 


academies, or otherwise. 

2. Conducting research and disseminating knowledge for the general welfare. 

3. Assuring educational opportunities for residents of political dependencies, 
including the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Philippines, etc. 

4. Appropriate and effective training of native peoples, wards of the federal 
government, i.e., Indians, Eskimos, Aleuts. 

5. Co-operating with the states in the conduct of local education. 

The first four of these were found to present few complexities as compared 
with the last, where the crux of the problem lies in determining proper relation- 
ships between the government and the people. In facing this, the committee 
kept constantly in mind the charge given by Secretary Wilbur not to “‘confuse 
the essentials of education with the political mechanisms that may be worked 
out to bring them about.” 


THE IssuES 


A great deal of time has been devoted to a study of the many experiments, 
policies, and trends that have resulted in present relationships between govern- 
ment and the people with regard to education. The situation today has been 
analyzed in the light of this study. A summary of the findings as prepared for 
the committee is printed herewith Out of it the following questions 
emerged as the critical issues for the future. 

1. Under our theory and practice of popular sovereignty has the federal 
government an obligation to aid education in the states? 


f, 
? 
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2. Shall federal aid be financial? To what extent? By what methods? How 
controlled? 

3. Or shall federal aid be intellectual (research, collection and dissemination 
of educational information, local conferences)? By what methods? How organ- 
ized? How supported? 

4. Or shall federal aid be a combination of financial aid and intellectual 
assistance? How balanced? How controlled to perpetuate that personal and 
local sense of responsibility which is so necessary to our kind of national life? 

5. Or shall federal aid include the direction and supervision of local schools, 
the determination of their social policy and their teaching procedure? To what 
extent? What means shall be used to enforce its policies and standards? 


FINDING THE PRINCIPLES 


The Steering Committee decided that a study of the results of present federal 
activities in the field would furnish the most significant evidence for answering 
these questions. Nearly three hundred field agents, regional consultants, mem- 
bers of co-operating committees, and research collaborators have participated 
in the work. On the basis of the evidence thus gathered, the Steering Committee 
reached agreement on underlying principles. 

At the Washington meeting on June 20-21, the director stated the funda- 
mental principles reached by the Steering Committee and arguments in their 
support as gleaned from the evidence The principles are these: 

1. The federal government has an obligation to aid public education in the 
states. 

2. While the educational obligations of American governments upon every 
level—federal, state, and local—are equally full and binding, these obligations 
ought, in fact, to be discharged in a manner considerably different on each 
governmental level. 

3. The federal government should render large intellectual assistance to the 
states in matters of education through research, collection and dissemination of 
reliable information, particularly with reference to those types of intellectual 
service which the states and the local communities cannot render to themselves. 

4. The federal government should give some financial aid to education in 
the states but in a manner that will not violate other fundamental educational, 
political, social, and economic considerations basic to sound public policy. 

5. Financial grants to states in aid of education as a whole should supplant 
special grants for the stimulation of particular types of training of benefit to 
special groups of the population. 

6. In the field of education at least, matching federal money grants, whether 
general or special, with state funds is a policy not to be favored. 

7. It is unwise to centralize in the federal government, as opposed to the 
state and local governments, the power of determining the social purposes to be 
served by schools or of establishing the techniques of educational procedure. 

8. Modifications of the federal means of aiding education should include pro- 
visions to assure adequate periods of transition. 
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g. Agencies created by the federal government to meet new needs should be 
granted the autonomy and financial facilities necessary to overcome the inertia 
of traditional practice. 

10. New participations of the federal government in education, designed to 
meet changing economic, social, and political conditions, should be inaugurated 
under tentative policies, regarded frankly as experimental, and subject to re- 
visions as circumstances warrant. 


PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 

The Steering Committee also drafted seven definite proposals for federal 
action that would be consistent with the foregoing principles. Exception was 
not taken to all of them by any member, but several alternatives and one objec- 
tion to various items were submitted. The several proposals . . . . follow 

1. Increase the federal appropriations for educational research and informa- 
tion service by the Office of Education, by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and by the Extension Service and the Office of Experiment Stations 
in the Department of Agriculture; and provide ample means to these offices for 
supplying to all concerned the results of research and statistical studies through 
publications and conferences. 

2. Create an adequate federal headquarters for educational research and 
information, so organized as to serve both as a co-operating center for all federal 
agencies with respect to the educational aspects of their work and as a reliable 
source of comprehensive, correlated, and accurate data on education for all 
concerned. 

3. Provide one unallotted annual grant to the states of $2.50 per child under 
twenty-one years of age, with the sole restriction that these federal funds be used 
for support of educational operations, making each state responsible for budget- 
ing the grant within the state school budget in such manner as, in the judgment 
of the state itself, will best develop all the talents of all the people. 

4. Repeal all laws that give annual federal grants in any form to the states 
for special phases of education of interest to particular groups of the people or 
that authorize federal officers to supervise state educational or research activi 
ties, approve state plans, or withhold funds in order to compel state compliance 
with federal requirements. 

5. Provide that for the next five years each state must allot to each specific 
purpose for which it now receives federal funds as much of the new federal grant 
as is now received from the federal government for that purpose and that, after 
five years, the state may allocate all federal moneys received for support of 


educational operations as it decides will best promote its own educational 


program. 

6. Require that each state submit each year to the appropriate federal office 
a financial audit and that it publish a report describing specifically how the 
federal moneys have been used; and that the federal government publish all 
forty-eight reports in one volume for comparative study by all interested. 
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7. Readjust the amount of the flat per capita federal grant to the states for 
support of education at the end of each ten-year period as the new census 
figures, the past experience, and the then-existing situation may indicate to be 
appropriate. 


At this point in the pamphlet are quoted proposals made by 
Messrs. P. W. Chapman, R. L. Cooley, and W. A. O’Leary that 
work in vocational education be continued and a proposal by Presi- 
dent Edward C. Elliott that the grants of agricultural experiment 
stations be continued. Rev. George Johnson, secretary of the Catho- 
lic Education Association, is quoted as objecting to the establish- 
ment of federal headquarters for educational research and informa- 
tion. 

The following quotation gives the committee’s opinion as to the 
next step to be taken. 

The committee unanimously voted tentative approval both of the foregoing 
principles and of the seven proposals presented by the Steering Committee, 
added Messrs. Elliott, Johnson, and O’Leary to the Steering Committee, and 
referred all propositions to the enlarged Steering Committee for adjustment and 
report at the next meeting. 

Having tentatively agreed on some principles and some policies of action, 
the committee is ready to work out details of the political mechanisms required 
to bring them about. The enlarged Steering Committee met at the close of the 
general session, June 21, appointed Messrs. Zook, Capen, Elliott, Johnson, and 
Lamkin a subcommittee of five to formulate proposals for detailed federal 
mechanisms, and adjourned to September 14. 


Remaining portions of the pamphlet are an illuminating state- 


ment bearing the caption “American Education,” which was pre- 
sented by the director, C. R. Mann, at a meeting on June 20, 1930, 
and a formulation of ‘‘Principles and Policies,’ which was presented 
the following day. There are also lists of government officials ap- 
pointed by the federal departments and of committees appointed 
by national associations to co-operate with the National Advisory 
Committee on Education. 


TWO NATIONAL SURVEYS UNDER WAY 
Those interested in educational affairs in this country are now 
being afforded the unusual opportunity of witnessing two contempo- 
raneous surveys nation-wide in scope, both of which are under the 
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auspices of the Office of Education in the United States Department 
of the Interior. The second of these surveys, just begun, is making 
“a study of the qualifications of teachers in the public schools, the 
supply of available teachers, the facilities available and needed for 
teacher-training, including courses of study and methods of teach- 
ing,”’ which was authorized by a recent act of Congress carrying a 
total appropriation of $200,000. Of this amount, $50,000 is available 
for expenditures during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930, and 
the remainder in the two fiscal years next following. Secretary Wil- 
bur has announced the appointment of Edward S. Evenden, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as associate director of the 
teacher-training survey, working under the commissioner of educa- 
tion, William John Cooper, who functions as director of the survey. 
Ben W. Frazier, of the Office of Education, will serve as administra- 
tive assistant in this investigation. Secretary Wilbur has also an- 
nounced the appointment of the following group of eleven specialists 
to constitute a board of consultants to act as advisers in this under- 
taking: John A. H. Keith, superintendent of public instruction of 
the state of Pennsylvania; Walter P. Morgan, president of Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois; Dwight B. Waldo, 
president of Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
George W. Frasier, president of Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado; William W. Kemp, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of California; Melvin E. Haggerty, dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Minnesota; William C. Bagley, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; William S. Gray, dean of 
the College of Education, University of Chicago; Henry W. Holmes, 
dean of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University; 
Shelton J. Phelps, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee; and W. W. Charters, director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of the Ohio State University. Dr. Evenden is now 
at work on the selection of the survey staff and on the preparation 
of a preliminary outline of the survey for submission to the board of 
consultants. 

The organization of this teacher-training survey is similar to that 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education, which has been 
under way for some months. Statements concerning the latter sur- 
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vey have appeared in these pages from time to time. A combined 
meeting of the group of consultants and of the survey staff for the 
investigation of secondary education was held in the Office of Edu- 
cation on May 25 and 26, 1930. At that time reports were made on 
the staff assignments, on the progress of the investigations, and on 
detailed plans for various portions of the whole project. Statements 
were made by Commissioner Cooper, who is by action of Congress 
director of the survey; by Leonard V. Koos, of the University of 
Chicago, associate director in charge of the survey; and by Carl A. 
Jessen, senior specialist in secondary education of the Office of Edu- 
cation, who is serving as co-ordinating officer for the survey. Con- 
sideration was given to the plans prepared by the directing special- 
ists of the staff. These specialists and the projects assigned to them 
are as follows: Roy O. Billett, of the Ohio State University, pro- 
visions for individual differences and related matters; Fred Engel- 
hardt, of the University of Minnesota, district organization and 
administrative and supervisory staffs; Walter S. Deffenbaugh, of the 
Office of Education, selection and appointment of teachers; Belmont 
Farley, of the Division of Publications of the National Education 
Association, school publicity; Emery N. Ferriss, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, selected secondary schools in smaller communities and rural 
areas; Walter H. Gaumnitz, of the Office of Education, character- 
istics of small high schools; Ward W. Keesecker, of the Office of 
Education, legal and other regulatory provisions of secondary edu- 
cation; Grayson N. Kefauver, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, horizontal organization of secondary education and the 
secondary-school population; Arthur K. Loomis, director of the cur- 
riculum department of the Denver public schools, the curriculum; 
William M. Proctor, of Stanford University, special problems in 
reorganization; William C. Reavis, of the University of Chicago, 
guidance and the extra-curriculum; and Francis T. Spaulding, of 
Harvard University, junior high school reorganization. These as- 
signments do not comprehend the full scope of the survey as work 
on a small number of projects will not be begun until some time 
during the current fiscal year. 

The first of the specialists just named gives all his time to the 
survey. All the others on the list devote only part of their time to 
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the work, giving such time as can be spared from their usual em- 
ployments. This plan of organization makes it possible to secure 
for the survey the most expert direction with a moderate financial 
outlay. Working on the same projects with these experts are a num- 
ber of full-time specialists: P. Roy Brammell, from the University of 
Washington; Elwood Drake, from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; O. I. Frederick, from the University of Michigan; E. S. 
Lide, from the University of Chicago; Victor H. Noll, from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and William H. Zeigel, from the University 
of Missouri. Part-time assistants on certain projects are George E. 
Van Dyke, from the University of Chicago, and Scovel S. Mayo, 
from Stanford University. A staff of clerical workers under civil- 
service appointment are also employed on the survey. 

Certain groups in the American educational world have already 
begun to urge Congress to authorize, and to provide funds for, a 
third nation-wide survey in the field of educational finance to begin 
in 1931. It is planned that this survey, like the two already referred 
to, will be carried on in the Office of Education. There can be no 
question of the importance and timeliness of a comprehensive in- 
vestigation in this field. The authorization of such a survey, to- 
gether with the two others already begun, would establish a prec- 
edent for a procession of surveys dealing with major educational 
problems to be made under the auspices of the United States Office 
of Education. The possibilities of improvement in educational prac- 
tice and policy resulting from such a succession of nation-wide 
surveys is stimulating to contemplate. Whatever the controversy 
over the proper réle of the federal government in education, the 
desirability of large-scale fact-finding through federal agencies is 
something on which almost all can agree. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
The United States Office of Education has recently published a 
bulletin entitled Bibliography on Junior Colleges (Bulletin No. 2, 
1930), which was prepared by Walter Crosby Eells, of Stanford 
University. Mr. Eells has made other valuable contributions to the 
literature of the junior-college movement. The bibliography, which 
was prepared at the request of the American Association of Junior 
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Colleges, contains a list of sixteen hundred items, all carefully an- 
notated. In addition to the bibliography proper there is an intro- 
duction; a list of the periodicals, reports of proceedings, and year- 
books represented; and an index. 

The Introduction gives a table showing the number of titles ap- 
pearing each year since 1887. In that year a single item was pub- 
lished. For each of the two years 1928 and 1929 the number was in 
excess of three hundred. As is the case in other bibliographies aiming 
to be complete, many of the items contain only fragmentary refer- 
ences to the movement. However, even these fragmentary refer- 
ences indicate that the junior-college idea is permeating educational 
discussion, and they combine with the large array of articles and 
reports of investigations to give this new movement a substantial 
recognition in the total body of recent and current educational 
literature. 

LAUNCHING A STATE PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE 

We learn from a publication issued in May, 1930, by the Depart- 
ment of Education in Ohio (Guidance in Ohio Schools—Iis Needs— 
and the Program of the State Department of Education by D. H. Eiken- 
berry) that a program of guidance is being developed for that state. 
The movement for the program had its inception at a state confer- 
ence on guidance held in Columbus on January 30 of this year. At 
the general session of this conference a motion calling for the ap- 
pointment of a state advisory committee on guidance was unani- 
mously adopted. The state director of education, J. L. Clifton, sub- 


sequently appointed a committee which, at a meeting held on 


February 19, made the following recommendations to the State De- 
partment of Education: 

1. That the state department become the central agency for the stimulation 
and direction of a comprehensive program of pupil personnel guidance for both 
public and non-public schools of Ohio. 

2. That, in order to carry out the program, the department employ a director 
of student personnel together with such other assistants as may be necessary— 
this to be done immediately, if possible, in order that the program may be 
gotten under way at the earliest time. 

3. That the director of the student personnel division shall perform and direct 
the performance of such duties as the following: (a) the collection, printing, and 
distribution of bulletins and other informational matter pertaining to personnel 
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guidance; (b) the correlation of existing activities and agencies in order to 
render a unified and economical service; (c) to set up a suitable system of 
records; (d) to appoint co-operating committees for research service and advice; 
(e) to formulate a program to be submitted to this advisory committee for their 
consideration at a subsequent meeting. 

In agreement with the recommendations, a Division of Guidance 
was created early in April, and D. H. Eikenberry, professor of school 
administration of the Ohio State University, was appointed director 
of the division. 

In addition to a report of the history of the creation of the Division 
of Guidance, the publication referred to includes an introduction 
dealing with the scope of guidance, an elaboration of the needs for a 
state program of guidance, a description of the phases of the program 
(including promotion, research and experimentation, training for 
guidance, co-operation with extra-school agencies, and publica- 
tions), a summary of goals to be sought, a brief list of general refer- 
ences on guidance, and a tentative list of research problems. 


STUDENT-TEACHING CONFERENCE 


On May 2, 1930, a one-day conference was held at the Wisconsin 
High School in Madison to consider problems of student-teaching 


} 


About 175 persons attended, among whom were city superintenc 
ents and principals of schools in Wisconsin, presidents and directors 
of teacher-training in the state teachers’ colleges, representatives of 
the State Department of Public Instruction, and members of the 
faculties of the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, and 
the Wisconsin High School. 

Material outlining the plan of student-teaching was supplied to 
the visitors in advance. The morning of the conference, from eight 
to twelve, was spent in visiting classes in the Wisconsin High School. 
At noon there was a luncheon, at which C. J. Anderson, director of 
the School of Education of the University of Wisconsin, discussed 
plans for the newly-established co-ordinate school of education. 

In the afternoon there was a two-hour round-table discussion of 
the question, “What should laboratory training do for the young 
teacher (1) in preparation for problems in discipline, (2) in methods 
of teaching, (3) in preparation for pupil difficulties in learning, and 
(4) in preparation for community relations?” 
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The success of the conference makes it probable that it will be- 
come an annual affair. 


THE PROGRAM OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL STUDIES 
IN LOS ANGELES 

That there has been much activity in curriculum-making and 
curriculum revision is a matter of common knowledge. Revision of 
materials within subjects of study has received a large amount of 
attention. This type of revision is essential but should be accom- 
panied more often than it has been by consideration of problems 
relating to the program of studies, that is, problems relating to the 
organization of the total offering. Among these problems are the 
types of curriculums to be made available, the determination of 
constant subjects, the proportions of constant and variable subjects, 
and the like. 

One city in which the program of studies for secondary schools has 
recently undergone revision is Los Angeles. A Committee on Cur- 
riculum Policy and Program of Studies in that city has been at work 
for some time, and the modifications decided on were reported in an 
article on ‘“‘Recent Changes in the Los Angeles Secondary-School 
Curriculum” appearing in the Los Angeles Educational Research 
Bulletin for May of this year. The article was prepared by M. E. 
Herriott, assistant director of the Psychology and Educational Re- 
search Division of the Los Angeles City Schools. The portions of 
the article which are here quoted describe the changes from the 


former practice of including in the requirements for graduation from 
the senior high school the credits earned in the ninth grade, the 


prescription of certain new constant subjects, the changes made in 
the types of curriculums offered, and the changes made in the pro- 
gram of studies for the junior high school. 

The changes that have thus far been effected center about revision of the 
basic curriculums and requirements for graduation. Although no far-reaching 
changes were contemplated, the committee took up its work in a thoroughgoing 
and systematic manner. Work on the schedule of curriculums was first begun 
at the December meeting of the committee. This work was continued at the 
regularly-scheduled January, February, and March meetings and at several 
specially-called meetings. Reports were presented in the September and 
December, 1929, issues of the Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, at 
three meetings of the High School Principals’ Association, and at separate meet- 
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ings of the junior and senior high school principals. It is thus apparent that the 
changes were not arrived at hastily but, rather, that they were agreed upon after 
much deliberation. 

For some time past there have been published each year schedules of ap- 
proved basic curriculums for both junior and senior high schools. Each schedule, 
particularly the one for senior high schools, has contained, in addition to a dis- 
play of curriculums, other closely related and pertinent information, such as 
statements of requirements for graduation from high school and of college- 
entrance requirements. There are three generally accepted purposes of these 
schedules. In the first place, they aid pupils, parents, and teachers in the selec- 
tion of educational programs to be followed by the pupils. In the second place, 
they facilitate the administration of the secondary-school program of studies. 
In the third place, a general acceptance of these curriculums and graduation re- 
quirements helps to weld the several junior and senior high schools into one uni- 
fied and coherent system. The aim of the committee, therefore, was to revise 
the existing schedules of curriculums in such a manner as to make them more 
convenient and helpful to pupils, parents, teachers, and administrators. 

The work of revision was not, however, motivated so much by any expressed 
dissatisfaction with the existing schedules as by changes in the rules and regula- 
tions of the State Department of Education and in the entrance requirements 
of the University of California. Three changes in the rules and regulations of 
the State Department of Education stand out prominently: (1) a specific limita- 
tion on the number of credits that a high school may require for graduation, (2) 
a stipulation that no work may be required for graduation for which credit is 
not given, and (3) a definition of credit which differs from that used in Los 
Angeles in the past. The changes in the entrance requirements of the University 
of California involve primarily a change in policy, a change from admission 
simply upon the recommendation of high-school principals to admission only 
upon presentation of credit in specified high-school subjects. These require- 
ments do not differ greatly from the requirements for automatic recommenda- 
tion to college which have been maintained in Los Angeles for some time. 

In addition to these outside influences, certain other considerations were 
taken into account. A number of these are detailed in the following paragraphs. 

The practice of stating senior high school graduation requirements in terms 
of credits earned in Grades IX—XII is a hold-over from the period before the 
junior high school was an established and accepted institution. This situation 
presents many difficulties that may be easily avoided by simply stating these 


requirements in terms of senior high school work. This solution to the problem 
is based upon the assumption that only those pupils who are prepared to enter 


the senior high school will be promoted from the junior high school. Others may 
be sent on transfer with the proviso that full senior high schoo] standing will be 
granted only upon junior high school graduation requirements being fulfilled. 
For that relatively small proportion of all high-school pupils who go to college, 
the senior high school can certify without difficulty the work done in the ninth 
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grade, for a record of this will be on file. It was therefore decided to state gradu- 
ation requirements in terms of senior high school credits. 

The present requirements of two majors, one of them English, and of two 
minors came up for early consideration. It was decided that these requirements 
have not served as well as they should the purposes for which they were estab- 
lished. The requirement of two minors is of virtually no significance. The re- 
quirement of a major other than English is not sufficiently rigorous to assure 
such mastery of some one field as may reasonably be expected at this level. It 
was therefore decided to increase the value of a major to thirty credits in the 
senior high school. With graduation requirements stated in terms of senior high 
school accomplishments, twenty credits in English (twenty-five if only five are 
brought from the ninth grade) were specified, thus maintaining the same 
standard with respect to English as when English was included as a required 
major under the old system. 

In as much as the new rules and regulations of the State Department of Edu- 
cation make it impossible to require subjects without credit, as has been done 
in the case of health and physical education and of art and music appreciation, 
these subjects must be taught for credit. 

Examination of the Los Angeles secondary-school curriculum makes evident 
two serious gaps. In the first place, it is possible to pass through our elementary 
and secondary schools without studying to any considerable extent history other 
than that of the United States, which is required in both the eighth and eleventh 
grades. In a day in which world-relations are becoming increasingly significant, 
we cannot well ignore the need for at least an introduction to world-history. 
Furthermore, if United States history as taught in the senior high school is to be 
distinctly different from United States history as taught in the junior high 
school, there must be something more than merely increased maturity on the 
part of the pupils. Some knowledge of world-history is needed in order to give 
true value to the later course. It seems desirable, therefore, to close this gap 
with a required course in world-history. There are two such courses offered, 
one in the ninth and one in the tenth grade. 

The other gap referred to above is due to the possibility of a pupil reaching 
the eleventh or even the twelfth grade without having taken more than the 
VIII B semester of general science. In order to stop this gap, it seems desirable 
to require either general science in the ninth grade or biology in the senior high 
school, preferably in the tenth grade. 

In thus closing these two gaps in general education, certain other changes 
have been made possible or desirable. In the first place, the increased amount of 
required social studies cannot be easily and fully justified without making other 
changes. For this and certain other reasons, it is desirable to reduce the time 
for American history and civics from three semesters, as now ordinarily taught 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades, to two semesters. This year course is al- 
located to the eleventh grade. 

Biology as now taught is a laboratory subject in half the schools and a non- 
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laboratory subject in the other half. Wherever it is taught as a laboratory sub- 
ject, it should satisfy the requirement of a laboratory science for senior high 
school graduation. So long, however, as it is scheduled as a tenth-grade subject, 
it will not satisfy the requirement of an upper-grade laboratory science for col- 
lege entrance. As the upper-grade sciences are taught at the present time, it 
does not seem desirable to compel all pupils to study them in order to be gradu- 
ated from high school. Probably there is no objection to requiring such upper- 
grade sciences for college entrance 

The committee also hoped to simplify and systematize the organization of 
basic curriculums and the information presented in conjunction with them. It 
was observed that the twelve curriculums previously recognized gave little evi- 
dence of any basic unifying principle. As long as curriculums are developed in 
the manner that they have been in the past, the number is almost unlimited; in 
fact, many schools within the system have found it desirable to organize other 
curriculums in addition to those set up as basic. The committee felt that, by 
examining into the purposes of organizing such curriculums, they could find some 
unifying principle or principles that would be reasonable guides. In this way, 
it was hoped that the number of basic curriculums could be somewhat reduced. 
It was foreseen, however, that in addition certain subcurriculums might need 
to be set up so that no school would find it necessary to increase the number of 
curriculums. In this way, flexibility need not be sacrificed to desirable uni- 
formity. 

In seeking a unifying principle, the life-career motive was unanimously ac- 
cepted as the most helpful, remembering that the organization of curriculums is 
primarily for the purpose of guiding pupils in their choice of subjects. Having 
accepted the life-career motive, the array of curriculums was examined with 
respect to the need for making additions, combinations, and eliminations. As a 
result, the following curriculums were organized. 

I. Academic curriculum. Major: academic elective—foreign language, 
mathematics, science, or social studies. Preparatory to colleges of liberal arts 
and science. 

II. Agriculture curriculum. Major: agriculture. Preparatory to the voca- 
tion of agriculture and to colleges of agriculture. 

III. Commercial curriculum. Major: commerce—bookkeeping, salesman- 


ship, stenography. Preparatory to commercial pursuits, particularly bookkeep- 


ing, salesmanship, and secretarial positions. 

IV. Engineering preparatory curriculum. Major: mathematics. Prepara- 
tory to schools of technology. 

V. Fine-arts curriculum. Major: art or music. A curriculum for those pupils 
who are especially interested in one of the fine arts and who expect to follow it 
as a major life-interest. 

VI. General curriculum. Major: elective. A curriculum for those pupils 
whose interests are primarily in subjects as such rather than in particular voca- 
tions for which they wish the best preparation possible. 
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VII. Home-making curriculum. Major: Home economics. Preparatory to 
home-making pursuits. 

VIII. Industrial curriculum. Major: any of the industrial-arts subjects 
boys: architectural drawing, mechanical drawing, printing, electricity, and 
other shop subjects; girls: cosmetology, dressmaking, millinery, power sewing, 
and trade cookery. Preparatory to industrial pursuits. 

Each of these curriculums, except one, was planned to prepare pupils for a 
definite field of life-work. The exception, the general curriculum, was planned 
for those pupils who might wish to make their selections purely on the basis of 
interest in the subjects themselves. It is not intended, however, that a pupil 
should not find it possible to shift from one curriculum to another if his interests 
should change sufficiently to warrant a change of curriculums; but to shift 
aimlessly from one curriculum to another is not likely to produce good educa- 
tional results. All these curriculums prepare for the semi-professional! curricu- 
lums of the Los Angeles Junior College. 

The requirements for graduation from the Los Angeles senior high schools 
which apply to all of these curriculums are as follows: 

Satisfactory citizenship. 

One hundred and twenty-seven and one-half credits above the ninth grade, 
including the following: 

Twenty credits in English (twenty-five if only five are brought from the 
ninth grade). 

Ten credits in a senior high school laboratory science, which may be any one 


of the following: advanced physical science, biology, botany, chemistry, phys- 


ics, physiology, zodlogy, agricultural science if given as a laboratory science 
for pupils majoring in agriculture. 

Ten credits in United States history and civics. Fifteen credits in United 
States history and civics shall be required of all pupils who were in the tenth 
grade or above during the school year 1929-30. 

Seven and one-half credits in health and physical education (which may in- 
clude military training). 

Thirty credits in a major chosen from any one of the following subject fields 
(note that English is not included): agriculture, art, commerce, foreign lan- 
guages, home economics, mathematics, music, science, social studies, industrial 
arts. For those pupils who were in the ninth grade during the school year 1929- 
30, this requirement of a major may be satisfied by presenting two minors of 
twenty credits each and a major of thirty credits in any subject except English 
taken in the ninth to twelfth grades, ten credits of which must be in upper- 
grade subjects. 

One credit in art or art appreciation if not taken in the ninth grade. 

One credit in music or music appreciation if not taken in the ninth grade. 

Five credits in practical arts if not taken in the ninth grade. 

Credits earned in the ninth grade are recorded by the senior high school but 
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are not counted toward the 120 credits specified for senior high school gradua- 
tion. 

Of the 1273 credits required for graduation, at least 60 must be in upper- 
grade subjects, which are subjects regularly assigned to the eleventh and twelfth 
grades, but include beginning foreign language following credit earned in two 
previous years of foreign language. 

Pupils who have not taken general science in the ninth grade must take 
biology in the senior high school. Those who have not taken social studies in the 
ninth grade must take world-history in the senior high school. These two re- 
quirements are waived in the case of pupils who graduate with a vocational- 
industrial major. This rule goes into full effect only for those pupils who enter 
the ninth grade at or after the beginning of the school year 1930-31. Those 
pupils who enter the tenth grade at the beginning of the school year 1930-31 
must, however, take world-history in the senior high school if they have not 
taken social studies in the ninth grade. 

No credit is given for less than one year of work in any subject except in those 
subjects regularly scheduled for less. 

Whenever a practical-arts course, a music or music-appreciation course, or an 
art or art-appreciation course has been taken in the ninth grade, the graduation 
requirement in that field as hereinbefore stated has been satisfied. 

The preceding discussion has dealt principally with changes that affect the 
senior high school. The junior high school curriculum has been modified to a less 
extent. Only such changes were made as seemed necessary in order to bring to 
fruition certain tendencies already manifest, to co-ordinate the curriculums of 
junior and senior high schools, and to give explicit recognition to certain ac- 


cepted practices. Only four changes need be noted here. 

First, the point at which differentiated curriculums are specified was moved 
upward from the VIII B to the VIII A semester; for to force pupils to select 
their curriculums at the beginning of the eighth year hampers the exploratory 
characteristic of the VIII B semester. Furthermore, the choices that are per- 
mitted in the VIII B semester are so limited as to have no significant bearing on 


later curriculum choices. 

Second, the six junior high school curriculums were condensed to five and 
renamed so as to harmonize with the curriculums of the senior high school. 
These five curriculums are as follows: 

I. Academic curriculum. Preparatory to senior high school curriculums that 
lead to liberal-arts colleges and schools of engineering. 

II. Commercial curriculum. Preparatory to senior high school commercial 
curriculum. 

III. General curriculum. May not be preparatory to certain senior high 
school curriculums—to be taken only upon advice of the school counselor. 

IV. Home-making curriculum. Preparatory to senior high school home- 
making curriculum. 
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V. Industrial curriculum. Preparatory to senior high school agriculture and 
industrial curriculums. 

Third, the requirements for promotion were so defined as to recognize a 
distinction between so-called “‘academic’’ and ‘“‘non-academic” subjects. The 
academic requirements were specified for the purpose of safeguarding the pro- 
paedeutic values of junior high school education; for to ignore the academic sub- 
jects is to handicap pupils when they enter the senior high school. It is not in- 
tended, however, that differentiations in subjects, particularly in the content of 
specific subjects, should not be made for pupils of varying abilities. Nor is it 
implied that the senior high school is relieved from responsibility of providing 
for pupils who are not “academic minded.” 

Fourth, the three principal promotion routes already in use (diploma, cer- 
tificate, and simple transfer) were explicitly designated. By thus giving recogni- 
tion to these avenues of promotion to senior high school, it was hoped to provide 
just as honorable, and honored, an outlet for pupils of “certificate” ability as 
for those of ‘‘diploma”’ qualifications without in any way violating the traditions 
of the diploma. At the same time encouragement is given for the maintenance 
of ‘‘standards” of scholarship by providing for transfer to the senior high school 
of those pupils who are virtually ready to enter the senior high school but who 
do not for one reason or another meet the requirements of the diploma or certifi- 
cate. As a guidance device, these promotion distinctions should prove to be 
decidedly helpful to both junior and senior high schools and their pupils. Such 
flexibility as is thus achieved should make for better guidance, better provision 
for individual differences, greater pupil success, and more satisfactory pupil 
progress. To stigmatize any one of these promotion routes would mean a cor- 
responding restriction of serviceability. 


The description of the requirements for the diploma, certificate, 
and transfer referred to in the last paragraph and a list of definitions 
of terms used with which the article closes are omitted from this 


quotation. 
A NEW EDITOR 
With this issue, Professor Leonard V. Koos assumes the editor- 
ship of the School Review. He will have the co-operation of his col- 
leagues on the faculty of the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago. He will continue the policy of conducting the School 
Review as a national journal open to all contributors who are en- 
gaged in improving secondary education. 
CHARLES H. Jupp 


THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


D. H. EIKENBERRY 
Ohio State University 


Any discussion of the professional training of secondary-school 
principals should be prefaced with a brief statement of the impor- 
tance of the principal’s position in modern secondary education. So 
rapidly have the secondary schools developed within the last forty 
years that the immensity of the experiment in democracy in which 
America is engaged is realized only with difficulty. The position of 
the high-school principal is raised to a place of first importance by 
the fact that there are today, in round numbers, twenty-two thou- 
sand high schools, one hundred and seventy-five thousand high- 
school teachers, and four and one-half million pupils. The high 
schools now enrol more than half the boys and girls of high-school age 
as compared with one-tenth forty years ago and one-third no longer 
ago than ten or twelve years. We are witnessing in America a spec- 
tacle never witnessed before in the history of the world—an attempt 
to provide universal secondary education. The experiment has pro- 
gressed so far that it is no mere trite remark to say that the high 
schools of the country hold in their keeping the destinies of our 
social, political, commercial, mechanical, religious, and cultural lead- 
ers of tomorrow. 

Mere numerical growth does not tell the whole story. Within the 
same period of forty years the states, various educational associa- 
tions, and numerous educational leaders have devoted much thought 
to the aims and objectives of secondary education. The century-old 
idea of secondary education as preparation for college and as dis- 
cipline has been discarded, and in its place has been substituted a 
philosophy which emphasizes the necessity of leading each individual 
to formulate for himself a social program which will function con- 
structively in a modern, dynamic world. In the modern secondary 
school the principal becomes a social engineer, directing the activities 
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of his school in the direction of pupil growth rather than in the direc- 
tion of formal mastery of traditional subject matter. This responsi- 
bility of the principalship makes it imperative that much attention 
and thought be devoted to the professional training of the high- 
school principal. 

Fundamental to any program of training is definite knowledge of 
the work for which training is desired. Since 1920 Davis, Koos, and 
others have pioneered in seeking to discover what high-school prin- 
cipals actually do. More recently Ayer has presented the results of 
an intensive study of the duties performed by school administrators, 
including high-school principals." His findings show that the prin- 
cipals, on the average, perform 394 of the 1,000 duties included in his 
list. The duties performed by 50 per cent or more of the principals 
included in his study are shown in Table I. 

When from Ayer’s list are subtracted those specific duties requir- 
ing no special training, there remains a long and impressive list of 
extremely important duties that are performed by more than 50 per 
cent of the high-school principals reporting. These duties include 
such responsibilities as preparing reports for the board of education, 
adjusting complaints of parents, speaking before community organi- 
zations, making inventories of school supplies, interviewing appli- 
cants for teaching positions, supervising classroom instruction, de- 
termining the eligibility of pupils, selecting textbooks, establishing 
rules for social activities, planning assemblies, and conducting gradu- 
ation exercises. Some, perhaps many, of the duties in this list may 
be learned in service, but only by the costly method of trial and 
error. If high-school administration is to have trained leadership, 
principals must be trained to perform these duties before the prin- 
cipalship is entered. 

So important is the work of the high-school principal that profes- 
sional training for the position should be strictly on the graduate 
level. Only successful high-school teachers who have had specific 
training for the principal’s work should be allowed entrance to the 
profession. The undergraduate training should consist in a four-year 

*Fred C. Ayer, “The Duties of Public-School Administrators,” American School 


Board Journal, LXXVIII (February—June, 1929), LX XIX (August, October, Decem- 
ber, 1929), LXXX (February-March, 1930). 
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course in a standard college or university. In this course the major 
subject and minor subject studied by the future principal should be 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF DuTIES PERFORMED IN CONNECTION WITH ACTIVITIES 
oF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BY 50 PER CENT OR MORE OF 
THE HiGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS STUDIED BY AYER 
Activity with Which the Duties Deal ee 
Co-operation with the board of education...... 
Office management and routine 
Relations with parents................ I 
Church and special welfare................... 
Civic duties 
Pay-roll and cash accounting 
Inspection and care of school plant........ 
Purchase of supplies and equipment...... 


Supervision of janitorial service 

Employment of teachers 

Personal welfare of teachers................. 


aor OO W 


Professional welfare of teachers............ 
Professional improvement of teachers... . 
School census and attendance 

Promotion and progress of pupils....... 
Classification of pupils 

Discipline 

Aims and extensions of the curriculum......... 
Textbooks 

Schedule management 

Curriculum-building 

Social activities of pupils 

Athletic activities 

Assemblies 

School publications and graduation programs. . 
Teaching and classroom management 
Administration and interpretation of tests 
Personnel supervision 

Supervision of teaching. . . 

Special health services 

Co-operation with health officers. ... 
Library services 

Guidance 

Fire drills 


H 
on hn 


HH AM 


: 
18 
6 
6 
12 
6 
10 
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subjects commonly taught in high school. His second minor should 
include those courses intended for the classroom teacher, namely, 
educational psychology and psychology of adolescence; principles of 
secondary education; methods of teaching, which should include ob- 
servation and practice teaching; history of education with emphasis 
on educational development in the United States; extra-curriculum 
activities; and pupil guidance. 

After two or three years of successful experience in the classroom, 
the young teacher ambitious to enter the field of high-school admin- 
istration is ready to begin a year of professional study. The main 
lines of this professional work are determined by the actual activities 
of principals in service, which can be classified under a relatively 
small number of headings. Ayer’s classification includes general con- 
trol, executive control, business management, personnel problems of 
the teaching staff, problems of the pupil population, the program of 
studies, extra-curriculum activities, and supervision of instruction. 
The program of professional training should not be limited to train- 
ing in these large areas of activity, but all of them must be included. 
The following is an outline of a program which is believed to be suf- 
ficiently comprehensive in nature and scope. Three groups of courses 
are proposed. 


1. Fundamental courses 


a) Philosophy of education 

b) Educational psychology 

c) General introduction to public-school administration 
d) History of modern education 

e) Organization of American secondary education 

f) Educational statistics 


. Courses dealing specifically with the work of the high-school 
principal 
a) High-school administration 
b) High-school supervision 
c) High-school curriculum 
d) Administration and supervision of pupil activities 
e) Administration of pupil guidance 
f) Tests and measurements in secondary education 
g) Public relations 
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. Courses in administration usually designed for the school super- 
intendent 

a) School finance 

b) Business management 

c) Construction and equipment of school buildings 

In addition to the sixteen courses just outlined, the year of gradu- 
ate training should include the writing of a thesis dealing with a prac- 
tical problem in secondary-school administration. The writing of the 
thesis should serve three purposes: (1) It should give the student 
training in the handling of educational data and a wholesome respect 
for educational research. (2) It should help fill the numerous gaps in 
our present knowledge of the best practices in secondary-school ad- 
ministration. (3) It should enable the institution of training to esti- 
mate more accurately the worth of the student. 

Training in secondary-school administration and supervision 
should be preceded or accompanied by a study of the philosophy of 
education, the first in the list of fundamental courses. Too many ad- 
ministrators fail to see clearly the ends for which the schools exist. 
To them administration means only keeping the machinery run- 
ning—administration for its own sake rather than administration for 
clearly recognized goals. A study of the philosophy of education 
should lead the prospective principal to see clearly the desirable 
goals in modern education and should enable him to determine edu- 
cational principles upon which he will endeavor to base his work as 
administrator and supervisor. 

The second fundamental course is psychology. The prospective 
principal will have had undergraduate training in psychology, but 
that training was limited in scope and was given from the standpoint 
of the classroom teacher. More advanced training is needed in order 
to equip the student for his later study of supervision, tests and 
measurements, and guidance. Additional study of adolescence is 
highly desirable, as is also a study of mental hygiene. The high 
school, now as never before, is concerned with the mental life of its 
pupils. The mental problems of pupils are probably more serious, 
considered from the standpoint of happiness, than are their physical 
and intellectual problems. Ultimately the high school must recog- 
nize its obligation to foster mental health. It will not do so until the 
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high-school principals recognize the problem and equip themselves 
for intelligent leadership in this direction. 

The third of the group of fundamental courses is a general intro- 
duction to public-school administration. This is an orientation 
course revealing to the student the functions of the nation, the state, 
and the local community in the administration of the schools. In the 
examination of the inner workings of a city school system, the stu- 
dent learns the duties of the board of education, of the superintend- 
ent of schools, of the various assistants to the superintendent, and of 
the principals of the elementary and secondary schools. He comes to 
see that the junior and senior high schools have very definite func- 
tions to perform and that these functions can be effectively per- 
formed only when the high schools recognize the equal importance of 
the lower schools and work in close co-operation with them. 

The fourth fundamental course deals with the history of modern 
education, especially with modern secondary education in Europe 
and in America. The tendency of Americans is to be self-satisfied 
and to scorn what other peoples have contributed to educational 
progress. A comparative historical course should accomplish at least 
three very important things: (1) Because of the historical perspec- 
tive provided by the course, it should give an insight into the prob- 
lems of secondary education that we are facing in America today and 
must face in the future. (2) It should point out important lessons 
from European practices, for example, French and German thor- 
oughness in the training of teachers. (3) It should place the prospec- 
tive principal in a position to answer intelligently the many criti- 
cisms of American secondary schools that are being made by those 
unmindful of the task which has been undertaken. 

The fifth of the basic courses deals with the organization of modern 
American secondary education. Its primary aim is the study of the 
structure and functions of the various secondary institutions of the 
present day. It is concerned with the reorganization movement— 
with tracing the origin, growth, and development of the junior high 
school, the senior high school, and the junior college. It examines the 
functions of the old four-year schools, of the schools of the new type, 
of private and parochial schools, of part-time and continuation 
schools, of night schools and summer schools, and of extension and 
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correspondence courses at the secondary level. It includes a study of 
rural high schools, of high schools in small cities, and of high schools 
in metropolitan areas. Finally, it includes a study of the laws and 
standards and recommendations of the state departments of educa- 
tion and regional accrediting agencies governing the various types of 
secondary schools. The course in its entirety should give the pro- 
spective principal a clear picture of all the agencies that are today 
concerned with secondary education. 

The last of the group of basic courses is a course in educational 
statistics. Its purpose is not to develop statisticians but to acquaint 
the prospective principal with those statistical techniques that are 
necessary to an understanding of educational literature and to the 
carrying-on of researches while he is in training and later when he is 
in a principalship. 

High-school administration is the first course in the group of 
courses dealing specifically with the work of the high-school princi- 
pal. Since the principal must first of all be an organizer and adminis- 
trator, he must master the techniques necessary to successful organi- 
zation and management. Any attempt to give, within the limits of 
this article, a complete list of all the problems that should find a 
place in a course in high-school administration is out of the question. 
Let it be sufficient to say that any adequate treatment must deal 
with such fundamental problems as (1) the organization of the 
school, including the school day, staff organization, teacher load, and 
the technique of making schedules; (2) routine administration, in- 
cluding the duties of the office of the principal, office management, 
the making of records and reports, and the control of attendance; 
(3) business management, including building administration, admin- 
istration of the cafeteria, handling of books and supplies, keeping the 
school inventory, keeping the record of costs, making the school 
budget, and handling funds for school activities; (4) the selection and 
placement of teachers; (5) the school library; (6) health and safety; 
and (7) instructional materials. If time permits, units dealing with 
the administration of summer schools, night schools, and other agen- 
cies of secondary education may also be included in the course. 

That the principal must first of all be an organizer does not mean 
that organization and management are the most important functions 
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of his office. He is paid from $1,000 to $1,500 a year more than the 
rank and file of his teachers, not only because he can organize and 
manage, but also because he has qualities of leadership that evidence 
themselves in many constructive ways, particularly in the improve- 
ment of the instruction in his school. The study of supervision, the 
second subject in the group of courses dealing specifically with the 
work of the high-school principal, falls into two main divisions: (1) 
general supervision and (2) supervision of subject matter and of 
classroom technique. The first division should deal with such prob- 
lems as the securing of common aims and objectives, teachers’ meet- 
ings, department meetings, the improvement of study, the improve- 
ment of examinations, the marking system, the rating of teachers, 
the selection of materials of instruction, the selection of textbooks, 
and classroom visitation. The second division should include a study 
of all the major fields of learning in the secondary school from the 
standpoint of improving the content and methods in each. Since the 
student is at best a specialist in only one or two fields, this second 
phase of the study of supervision becomes doubly important. 

In these days of rapid change the program of studies in the high 
school needs to be subjected constantly to the severest criticism. 
Many believe that the schools are still giving the pupils stones in- 
stead of bread. The heaviest responsibility rests on the principal for 
leading his staff—and if need be, the superintendent and the com- 
munity—to see that the program of studies must meet as fully as 
possible the various and varying needs of all pupils. The third course 
in the second group, the study of the curriculum, should put the 
principal in position to carry out this responsibility. The five im- 
portant outcomes of the course should be (1) an understanding of the 
method of approach to curriculum-building, that is, an understand- 
ing of how to organize the staff and community agencies into work- 
ing units; (2) a knowledge of the guiding principles to be followed in 
the work of reconstruction; (3) a clear vision of an integrated pro- 
gram for secondary education, well articulated with the program of 
the schools below, and with that of the schools above, the secondary 
institution; (4) a clear understanding of the place of each subject in 
the program of studies; and (5) an understanding of the method of 
putting the reconstructed program into operation and of testing its 
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worth. This course will fail in its purpose, however, unless the point 
is strongly brought out that courses and curriculums must never be 
considered fast and fixed but must always be under continuous 
revision. 

Paralleling the course on the curriculum should be the fourth 
course in the second group, the course dealing with the administra- 
tion and supervision of pupil activities. This course lays emphasis on 
the organization and administration of all those desirable activities 
that cannot be adequately handled in the regular courses of study. 
It should include such topics as the home room, pupil participation 
in school government, clubs, dramatics, debating, publications, 
athletics, assemblies, supplementary activities, and supervision of 
participation in activities. The student should leave this course with 
a clear understanding of the educational possibilities of extra-curric- 
ulum activities and with many suggestions for initiating and devel- 
oping, with the aid of his staff, a rich and varied program. 

Until recently school administrators and teachers, generally 
speaking, have been singularly blind to the need of the pupils for 
guidance. With sublime faith in the efficacy of traditional subject 
matter, school authorities have felt that the task of secondary edu- 
cation was done when the pupils arrived at the end of the twelfth 
year with credits accumulated in English, mathematics, one or two 
of the sciences, a foreign language, some history and civics, and a few 
scattered electives. Seldom have school administrators realized the 
golden opportunity of teaching boys and girls how to live now and 
how to prepare for future living, using as means to these ends all the 
various resources of the school. Consequently, the fifth course in the 
second group is the study of pupil guidance. This course should not 
be primarily concerned with vocations but should be broadly educa- 
tional and include, together with the vocational aspect, the educa- 
tional, social, health, and civic aspects in order to help the principal 
to understand and solve the personal problems of the pupils. The 
prospective principal should leave this course fired with an en- 
thusiasm for the program of guidance and with a determination to 
make the school that he administers something more than an institu- 
tion for the imparting of knowledge. 

The two remaining courses in the second group must be discussed 
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briefly. The rapid development of standardized tests within the last 
fifteen years makes it imperative that every principal become thor- 
oughly familiar with the whole testing movement. He needs to know 
how to judge tests, how to use them for purposes of improving in- 
struction in the school, and how to avoid the misuses that have 
characterized much of the procedure in the past. 

Finally in his study of courses dealing specifically with the work 
of the high-school principal, the student must be trained in the field 
of public relations. The time is probably close at hand when the pub- 
lic will demand greater returns for the money expended for second- 
ary education. When this time comes, those schools that have pur- 
sued a policy of continuous publicity will fare best. The principal, in 
his capacity as educational leader, must keep the community in- 
formed concerning the aims, the objectives, and the accomplish- 
ments of the school. The course in school publicity should deal fully 
with all the mediums of school publicity that have proved effective. 

The three courses in administration primarily intended for the 
school superintendent should also be studied by the prospective 
high-school principal because they supplement at desirable points 
the training provided in the courses previously described. These 
three are courses in school finance, business management, and con- 
struction and equipment of school buildings. These courses are in- 
cluded in this program for the training of the principal, not with the 
expectation that he will use them as stepping stones to the superin- 
tendency, but because, during a lifetime spent in the principalship, 
numerous occasions will arise when the knowledge gained will stand 
him in good stead as a principal and as an adviser to his superin- 
tendent and board of education. 

The program outlined is extremely heavy for one academic year. 
In all the fields of study recommended the materials of instruction 
are so extensive that the teacher must select with great care. Even 
then at the end of the quarter or semester he usually finds that many 
important problems have been superficially treated or omitted en- 
tirely. Eventually, perhaps soon, a two-year program will be consid- 
ered necessary for graduate training. It is being realized that four 
years of training is insufficient for the high-school teacher; a fifth 
year will certainly be required in the most progressive states within 
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a few years. When that time arrives, it will become imperative that 
the period of professional training of high-school principals be ex- 
tended to two years beyond the training required for the baccalaure- 
ate degree. 

The additional year of training will enable the universities to give 
more adequate treatment to those techniques that are the principal’s 
stock in trade and will provide a much needed margin of time that 
may be used by the student in continuing his study in some one or 
two of the world’s great fields of learning. In order to retain the re- 
spect of his classroom teachers and of the cultured people of the 
community, the principal must maintain those scholarly interests 
that led him into the teaching profession. The time was when great 
principals were known for the soundness of their knowledge rather 
than for their professional equipment. In the stress laid on profes- 
sional training there has been a tendency to lose sight of the scholarly 
ideal for school administrators. A two-year program would provide 
time for securing a greater degree of that fine scholarship that char- 
acterized the best of the older generation of principals as well as the 
professional training that is now considered indispensable. 

Another aspect of the professional training of high-school prin- 
cipals has as yet received little attention, namely, practical training 
in service. Complete training for the principalship—as for law, or 
medicine, or farming—can come only through practical experience. 
A year’s experience as an assistant principal or as an understudy to 
the principal of a progressive school would give the student oppor- 
tunity to put into practice the techniques learned during the year of 
graduate study and would enable him to enter his first principalship 
with confidence in his ability to organize, administer, and supervise 
the school in accordance with the best theory and practice. 

A final aspect of the problem needs to be considered, namely, the 
responsibility of the state. At least a dozen states have set up stand- 
ards for the principalship the requirements of which are greater than 
those for the position of high-school teacher. Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, and Wyoming require the principals of high schools of 
certain types to hold an administrative or supervisory certificate. 
Missouri, North Dakota, and Virginia require no administrative cer- 
tificate but demand a certain amount of professional training beyond 
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that required of high-school teachers. Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, 
North Carolina, and West Virginia have established a special certifi- 
cate for high-school principals. In these five states graduation from 
a standard college or university is the first requirement. All five re- 
quire training in school administration and supervision in addition 
to successful experience as teacher or principal, and all except North 
Carolina require a full year of graduate training for the certificate. 

The goal toward which the training institutions and state depart- 
ments of education should strive is complete training before the 
principalship is entered. In America the time has long passed when 
doctors were permitted to practice without adequate preparation. 
The young medical student is not permitted to study two or three 
years, practice medicine a year or two, study another year or two, 
practice two or three more years, and then complete his medical 
training. Even at the completion of his six or seven years of train- 
ing, the doctor is not permitted to practice until he has given satis- 
factory evidence, by passing a comprehensive examination, that he 
is completely qualified. Sometime it will be realized that directing 
the destinies of adolescent boys and girls is as important as treating 


them for measles, mumps, and whooping cough. When the teachers 
in colleges and universities, state authorities, and principals realize 
the importance of the high-school principalship, all will work to- 
gether for a program of professional training that will elevate the 
position to the place it deserves among the major professions. 


IL FASCISMO, ITALIAN EDUCATION, AND THE 
CHURCH 


E. A. MILLER 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


The abstract in the New York Times of the Pope’s recent encyc- 
lical on schools’ and the attention that has been given to it have 
caused the writer to look over some notes made during a visit to 
Italy five years ago. These notes were taken in an attempt to gain a 
clear understanding of the reforms initiated in Italian education by 
Giovanni Gentile during the three years of his service as minister of 
education in Italy, from April, 1922, to January, 1925. A comparison 
of the recent statements of the Pope with some of the underlying 
ideas of Gentile and other educational leaders in Italy, together with 
an outline of the aims of the reforms and the changes actually made 
in the organization of the schools, may be of interest to the reader. 

In this article the writer is not appearing as an advocate for Gen- 
tile, who needs no defense, or for his reforms. An attempt will be 
made to describe Gentile’s program from the Fascist point of view, 
to give some idea of the philosophy that lies back of this program, 
to indicate at least some of its political implications, and to show 
why the Fascist conception of education is opposed by the Pope. 
The description in the main is taken from Italian and Fascist 
sources, which will be indicated. The translations were made by the 
writer, and, while they make no pretense to literary merit, it is 
hoped that they give fairly the thought and spirit of the originals. 

The writer is not attempting to defend the Fascist philosophy or 
to evaluate the reforms, although he wishes to bear witness to the 
excellence of the work that he saw in many Italian secondary schools 
in 1926, to the devotion and intensity of purpose of the educational 
leaders with whom he talked, and to the vital, energetic, and co- 
operative spirit in every classroom visited. 

* As quoted in “The Pope on the Education of Catholic Children,’ School and 
Society, XXXI (January 25, 1930), 121-23. 
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That the educational philosophy and ideals of the present Italian 
government are not wholly in accord with those of the Roman 
Catholic church is quite evident from the following news dispatch, 
dated Vatican City, May 15, 1929, that appeared in many papers in 
the United States: ‘‘A contrast between the generally accepted con- 
ception of the Fascist doctrine that the individual exists for the state 
and Catholicism’s conception of the individual and the family, 
notably in the field of education, was revealed today in an address 
delivered by Pope Pius.’’ The text of the address referred to was 
published in the Osservatore Romano. Among other things the 
Pontiff said: 

The state is not made to absorb, swallow, and destroy the individual and 
family; that would be an absurdity which would be against nature since the 
family comes first in society and the state It will not be for us to say that, 
in order to accomplish its work in the field of education, it would be necessary, 
convenient, and opportune that a state should bring up conquerors and train for 
conquest That which was done in one state might well be done all over the 
world, and, if all states trained for conquest, what would happen? In this way 
nobody would contribute to general pacification but rather to general conflagra- 

Unless, of course, that can be interpreted as saying—and perhaps 
that is the intention—that one intends to train for the conquest of truth and 
virtue; then we are perfectly agreed We do not want to call ourselves in- 
tractable, .... when it is a matter of saving souls, of warding off greater dan- 
gers, we might feel within ourselves courage to deal with the devil in person. 


To an unprejudiced reader there seem to be in the Pope’s words 
both an invitation and a challenge to the Fascist government and to 
Il Duce himself—an invitation to declare and prove by works that 
the intention of the government’s program is to “train for the con- 
quest of truth and virtue” and a challenge that asserts that the 
church is willing to combat the Evil One in whatever form he may 
appear. 

In his recent encyclical the Pope maintains the same position. He 
says that education belongs first to the church and next to the fam- 
ily. He denies that the children belong to the state before they be- 
long to the family or that the state has absolute rights in education. 
The state has the right to demand of, and therefore to impart to, all 
citizens that knowledge of their civil and national duties and that 
degree of intellectual, moral, and physical culture which are required 
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for the common good; but the state must respect the rights of the 
church and the family. 

It is a truism among students of education that the great national 
and state systems of schools which developed during the nineteenth 
century have become primarily political agencies, the word “‘polit- 
ical” being used in the Greek sense. This condition was particularly 
evident in Germany before the World War but was no less apparent 
in all other countries that had developed strong public systems of 
education. This fact, while known to students of education, had not 
received the attention from the world in general that a movement of 
such significance in both education and politics deserved. Since the 
World War, the extent to which two nations have admittedly and 
openly used their schools as political agencies has caused the most 
casual student of current affairs to become aware of the trend. 

These two states are Russia and Italy. The avowed aim of the 
Russian school system is to produce young communists, and the 
avowed aim of the Italian plan is to train up young Fascisti, just as 
the aim of the educational program in the state pictured by Plato in 
The Republic was to select and train the auxiliaries and the guard- 
ians. The only differences between Russia and Italy and other 
modern states in this respect are that these two see their aims more 
clearly and more singly and that they are willing to sacrifice inter- 
mediate aims and place their entire emphasis on whatever means are 
needed to attain their ultimate goal. 

One of Italy’s noted educational leaders, Dario Lupi, undersecre- 
tary of education at the time of the reforms, has stated clearly the 
conception of Fascism as it affects education in a volume dedicated 
to Giovanni Gentile, which explains the Gentile reforms in educa- 
tion. Lupi says: 

Fascism is the exaltation and sublimation of all the elements co-operating to 
establish and secure the greatness of the fatherland, and the problem of this 
greatness of ours is first of all a problem of education and culture. A people such 
as ours that bears on its shoulders the glorious weight of a cultural and spiritual 
tradition unexcelled cannot accomplish the reconquest of that leadership in 
civilization that awaits it and that it ought legitimately to reconquer if it does 
not place before itself, before all else, the task of being first in the field of the 


spirit and in that of the intellect 
But the school, though it can respond to its mission as the first vitalizing 
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agency of the national life, ought in so doing to adhere perfectly and attune it- 
self exactly to the historic period that is contemporaneous with it. It should not 
live a life of its own, detached and uprooted from the living stock, agnostic on 
the one side, rigidly formal on the other, in the grip of systems and schemes that 
are fixed and pre-established 

The school should itself have a political content, the word “political” being 
used in its noblest and highest significance 

There is a kind of politics, as you yourself have said in a magnificent address, 
that ought never to contaminate the school as it ought never to contaminate 
religion, art, science and, to speak exactly, ought never to contaminate man in 
general: that is to say, the debased politics of special interests, of factions, of 
egoists, of shortsighted people, of the incapable—in fact, of as many as do not 
see, and who are incapable of seeing, the nation which is a state and which, as a 
state, is the subject of all political activity. 

But, you add, there is a kind of politics which our government does not fear 
to see entering the school—the politics of the nation, that nation which is the 
creative will of the national life. 

The will that is the central light, as it were, from which there should shine 
forth all the activities of the spirit in every person that perceives his own life, 
whatever it may be, morally bound up with that of others in the fatherland and 
in the whole world. 

All your reforms conform exactly to this need of identifying the school with 
the state, the state as it is at the present time,? as it has emerged from the travail of 
war and from the rejoicing in a double victory—the victory of our army and the 
victory of Fascism, the victory of the nation over itself. 


These words of Lupi clearly set forth the Fascist conception of the 
relation that obtains between school and state and also contain a 
clear statement that it is the duty of the school to break with out- 
worn forms, to adjust to modern life, and to prepare Italian youth 
as individuals and as a nation to meet the present boldly and look 
forward with confidence to the future. 


The quotation from Lupi may well be supplemented by the state- 
ment made to Mussolini by Gentile when he formally allied himself 
with the Fascist movement. To many it came as a surprise that a 
liberal, idealistic philosopher, one who with Croce had led the 
modern idealistic movement in Italian thought, should so ally him- 

* Here speaks the spirit of modern progressive education justifying the realization 
of political aims in the schools. 

2 The italics are not in the original. 


3 Dario Lupi, La riforma Gentile e la nuova anima della scuola, pp. 13-16. Rome: 
A. Mondadori, 1924. 
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self. The explanation is found in the statement which follows and in 
others which he made at a later time. This declaration of faith in 
Fascism is found in a letter written by Gentile to Mussolini on May 
31, 1923, and appears in the volume which contains Gentile’s inter- 
views and addresses during the period of his ministry. 

Giving today my formal allegiance to the Fascist party, I beg to be permitted 
a brief statement in order to say that with this allegiance I believe I have per- 
formed an act that was due to sincere and honest politics. 

Liberal as I am through profound and solid convictions, in these recent 
months in which I have had the honor of collaborating with you in your noble 
work of government and, in so doing, assisting somewhat intimately in the devel- 
opment of the principles that inspire your political belief, I have been persuaded 
that liberalism as I understand it and as the men of that glorious Right Wing 
which is directing the reawakening of Italy understand it, the liberalism of 
liberty under law and, therefore, liberty in a strong state conceived as an ethical 
reality, is not today represented by those liberals who are more or less openly 
against you but, to be exact, is represented by you. 

Therefore, I am persuaded that, between the liberals of today and the Fascisti 
who know the thought of your Fascism, a true liberal who despises equivocation 
and wishes to stand at his post of duty ought to enrol himself at your side.? 


In the two years that followed this statement Gentile, as minister 


of education, carried through those sweeping reforms in Italian edu- 
cation that Mussolini has characterized as the most Fascist of all the 
acts of the present Italian government. What were the aims of these 
reforms? In what way were they Fascist? 

The aims of the government and Fascisti are summarized in the 
following paragraphs. Opponents would, of course, deny that many 
of these were the aims of the Fascisti and would assert that the domi- 
nant aim was to intrench Fascism as a controlling political force and 
to stifle opposition. The aims were— 

1. To reduce bureaucracy and red tape in educational administra- 
tion. 

2. To reduce the educational proletariat. 

3. To select teachers more carefully, to train them more efiec- 
tively, to revitalize those in the teaching profession, and to drop from 
the ranks those not capable of doing work of high grade. 

Here is seen the source of the idealistic foundation on which Fascism is building its 
edifice. 

2 Giovanni Gentile, Z/ Fascismo al governo della scuola, p. 143. Palermo: Remo San- 
dron, 1924. 
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4. To reorganize the schools from the lowest primary grade 
through the university in subject matter, in methods of teaching, in 
internal administration, and in methods of state control. 

5. To select more carefully than had been done those students 
who go on to higher schools. 

6. To give administrative and didactic liberty—academic free- 
dom—to all teachers and all schools. 

7. To rid the schools of formalism and make them vital agencies of 
modern education; to make all school subjects of living, vital interest 
and connect them with Italy’s present needs and hopes while not 
breaking with the historic past. 

8. To enable the different types of schools to meet definite social 
needs. 

9. To organize the schools from the first grade through the uni- 
versity so that they should serve Italy’s national aspirations and 
interests and prepare citizens fully equipped to take their places in 
the newly awakened Italy—ready, if need be, to die for her and, 
what may be more difficult, to work steadily day by day in factory 
or on farm for her rejuvenation. 

In order to accomplish these aims, the organization of schools 
which is outlined in the following pages has been instituted. 

The period of strictly elementary education has been fixed at five 
years. Promotions are determined by tests given during the last 
week at the end of each year instead of by formal examinations. 
During the week of testing the teacher meets his classes regularly 
and examines the pupils orally on the work they have carried in an 
attempt to determine their readiness for the work of the following 
year. On the basis of his knowledge of their ability gained during the 
year supplemented by the evidence secured during the period of 
testing, the teacher reaches his final decision. In the larger cities 
there are separate elementary schools for boys and for girls. In the 
country and smaller villages the schools are coeducational. 

The secondary schools are of three classes: (1) scuola comple- 
mentare, (2) istituto tecnico and istituto magistrale, (3) liceo ginnasio 
and liceo scientifico. The scuola complementare is, as the name im- 
plies, a higher continuation school, the purpose of which is to com- 
plete the period of elementary education and to add some elements 
of secondary education and definite vocational training. This classi- 
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fication includes industrial schools for boys and industrial schools for 
girls, in each of which the course is four years in length. At the close 
of the four-year period a state examination is given, and those who 
are successful in passing the examination obtain a license permitting 
them to enter various types of factories and shops where it is pos- 
sible for them to progress to positions as foremen, superintendents of 
small establishments, etc. 

A second type of complementary school is the commercial school. 
At the end of the three-year course in the commercial school the pu- 
pils, on passing an examination, receive what is known as the “‘minor 
license.” This license permits them to enter ordinary clerical posi- 
tions in shops, factories, or commercial establishments and also 
serves as a certificate of admission to the higher commercial insti- 
tute. The higher institute gives a five-year course, and the license 
obtained affords a possible opening to any office position in public 
or private service, for example, a higher civil-service position or a 
higher banking position. The complementary schools that give vo- 
cational training are not wholly under control of the ministry of ed- 
ucation but are partly under control of the ministry of commerce 
and industry. 

In general, the complementary schools may be said to complete 
elementary education rather than to give secondary education. All 
types of complementary schools are planned to give a general educa- 
tion adapted to all Italian citizens, together with a practical content 
suited for the major industries and varied to meet the needs of dif- 
ferent localities. The complementary school is the only type of 
school beyond the elementary five-year school which does not re- 
quire the study of Latin and in which it is not taught. 

The chief purpose of the second main class of schools beyond the 
elementary, the istituto tecnico and the istituto magistrale, is to pre- 
pare the pupils definitely for professional careers. These schools are 
truly secondary and offer both preparation for higher institutions 
and specific training for definite vocations. 

The istituto magistrale has an eight-year course and prepares di- 
rectly for teaching in the elementary schools. Pupils enter this 
school at the age of eleven or twelve years after they have completed 
the five-year elementary course. The work includes six years of 
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Latin and is also a preparation for the istituto magistero superiore, 
which corresponds to our teachers’ college or university department 
of education. The istituto magistrale thus has both a preparatory and 
a direct professional function. A pupil’s advancement from year to 
year is determined by the votes of the teaching staff. If at the end 
of the school year a pupil fails to receive the necessary vote for ad- 
vancement, he must pass an examination the following October in 
order to continue his course. At the end of four years all pupils take 
a state examination given by an examining board from another dis- 
trict, which is chosen by the minister of education. At the end of 
eight years the pupils take another state examination, and the suc- 
cessful candidates are licensed to teach in the elementary schools. In 
general, the istituto magistrale is legally a coeducational institution, 
but in practice there are many such schools for girls only. 

The istituto tecnico is similar in organization to the istituto magis- 
irale, but its aim is to prepare pupils for lesser professional careers in 
the various technical callings, such as accounting, engineering, and 
surveying. ‘This school requires four years’ work in Latin, seven 
hours a week for the first two years and six hours a week for the sec- 
ond two years. 

The third class of secondary schools comprises the liceo ginnasio 
and the liceo scientifico. The purpose of these schools is to prepare the 
pupils for the universities, the former for the four university faculties 
of law, letters and philosophy, medicine and surgery, and science. 
The latter, the liceo scientifico, prepares for the university faculties of 
medicine and science and for the higher schools in pharmacy, en- 
gineering, and architecture. The liceo ginnasio is a classical school 
giving eight years of Latin and five years of Greek. The liceo scien- 
tifico is analogous to the German Realgymnasium in that it gives 
Latin but no Greek and places greater emphasis on modern foreign 
languages, science, and mathematics than is placed on these sub- 
jects in the liceo ginnasio. These schools are coeducational. There is 
also a liceo femminile for young women who wish to continue their 
studies but do not plan to prepare for the universities or higher 
schools. 

Gentile also reorganized the universities and higher schools and 
classified them for purposes of state aid and recognition. This classi- 
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fication recognizes ten institutions as state universities in Class A, 
namely, those located at Bologna, Cagliari, Genoa, Naples, Padua, 
Palermo, Pavia, Pisa, Rome, and Turin. In Class A there are also 
six engineering schools located at Bologna, Naples, Padua, Palermo, 
Pisa, and Rome; the Royal Higher School of Architecture at Rome; 
and three royal higher normal schools, or colleges, for teachers, 
(istitutt magisteri superiori) at Rome, Florence, and Messina. Insti- 
tutions in Class A are wholly supported by the Italian government 
except for certain subsidies that may be given by private individuals 
for special reasons. 

Eleven universities are placed in Class B. These are supported in 
part by the central government and in part by municipal or pro- 
vincial grants and possible private aid. There are three universities 
which receive no aid from the government but are supported entirely 
by the districts in which they are located, or by private aid, or by a 
combination of these sources. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the reorganization of the Italian sys- 
tem of education designed to carry out the aims which Mussolini has 
characterized as the most Fascist of the acts of his government. 

Just what have been the results can be indicated only in outline 
and in a most general way. Elementary education has been modern- 
ized and vitalized. Formalism has been banished from the classroom. 
Religion has been given a definite place in every elementary-school 
program. The inspiration to be secured from Roman and Italian 
literature and history and from the stories of Roman and Italian 
heroes has been made available for elementary instruction. Em- 
phasis has been placed on health, cleanliness, and personal hygiene; 
play and games have been introduced; music and rhythm have been 
provided for; constructive work has been encouraged. Indeed, the 
entire program breathes the very spirit of modern progressive educa- 
tion and includes the results of the thought of the best educators 
from Rousseau and Pestalozzi to John Dewey and George Kerschen- 
steiner. 

The aims of the secondary schools have been made definite and 
have been planned to meet precise and useful ends. The courses in 
these schools have been strengthened. Latin has been placed in all 
strictly secondary schools. The examinations have been stiffened, 
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and the work planned so that the best pupils will be selected and 
educated and the unfit eliminated. 

The institutions for training elementary-school teachers (istituti 
magistrali) have been reduced in number from 140 to 87; but their 
courses have been strengthened, and they have become strictly pro- 
fessional or preparatory schools, whereas formerly they were, in 
many cases, comparable to second-rate secondary schools. Depart- 
ments of education comparable to teachers’ colleges in the United 
States have been organized for training secondary-school teachers. 

State examinations have been required for advancement from one 
institution to another of higher rank, and state examinations and 
certification are required of all graduates before entering their voca- 
tions. Pupils from private schools—in the main, schools supported 
by the church—are allowed to enter all state examinations in fair 
competition with the pupils from the state schools. 

Freedom of internal organization has been granted to the univer- 
sities, and academic freedom has been guaranteed, although the pro- 
fessors must take the following oath. 

I swear to be faithful to the king and the royal successors, loyally to observe 
the constitution and other laws of the kingdom, to exercise my office of teaching 
and all my academic duties with the object of forming hard-working, upright 
citizens devoted to their country. 


To that end I swear that I do not and will not belong to any association or 
political party whose activities are irreconcilable with the duties of my office. 


A decree of January 21, 1927, states: ‘‘Professors in royal univer- 
sities and instructors in secondary institutions and other professors 
of similar rank are to be dismissed from service when .. . . they do 
not give full assurance of faithful fulfilment of their duties or if they 
place themselves in a condition of incompatibility with the general 
political aims of the government.” It is evident that the academic 
freedom guaranteed does not contemplate criticism of the existing 
régime. 

The parts of this program to which there is objection other than 
the general protest voiced by the Pope in his encyclical are the oath 
for the teachers, the teaching of religion in the elementary schools, 
and the state examinations. From the Fascist point of view, what 
are the purposes of these three parts of the program? The leaders in 
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the movement would say that, in order that the program may have 
a fair opportunity to prove its worth, the oath for teachers is needed 
to insure a teaching staff in hearty accord with the spirit of the pro- 
gram and with the political ideal that stands back of it. The applica- 
tion of the oath will automatically eliminate Masons and Socialists 
from the teaching profession. The teaching of religion in the schools, 
the leaders would affirm, is a return to Italy’s historic position and is 
in full accord with Italy’s fundamental law on education, the Casati 
Law of November 13, 1859. This fundamental law of the land had 
been nullified by an educational decree in 1908, and the Fascisti 
would say that the action of the minister of education in restoring 
religion in the schools is simply substituting another decree for that 
of 1908 and that it is in absolute harmony with Italy’s tradition and 
with her underlying law. The leaders would assert too that the state 
examinations were needed to rid Italy of an academic bureaucracy, 
to purge the system of an educational monopoly, to give pupils from 
the free schools (those not a part of the state system, that is, Roman 
Catholic schools) an equal opportunity in free competition with pu- 
pils trained in the state schools, to render the schools more highly 
selective, and to weed out the unfit. 

In the main these three parts of the program accomplish the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. Who then object? The Masons 
and the Socialists object to the oath, together doubtless with many 
honest liberals who believe that the oath may be, and is, used simply 
to stifle opposition and that the whole plan is a definitely organized 
scheme to keep in power a political system with which they pro- 
foundly disagree. The Masons and the Socialists object also to the 
teaching of religion in the elementary schools as do any agnostics or 
freethinkers who are not included in these two classes. Objection is 
made to the state examinations by disaffected teachers whose pupils 
no longer are promoted and who find themselves dropped or in dan- 
ger of dismissal because of the poor record made by their classes. 
Objection is made too by incapable and idle pupils who are elimi- 
nated by the tightening-up of the examinations and who see the 
avenues that lead to state service and to the professions closed by 
this state method of control. However, the leaders will say that the 
reforms were intended to eliminate these very classes. Their pres- 
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ence as teachers and as pupils was one of the strongest reasons for 
initiating the changes. 

Gentile himself answered his critics in the following words on 
November 16, 1923. His reply has been somewhat abbreviated. 


Who are the critics of the government program who object to the oath and 
the teaching of religion? [The Masons'], as ridiculous for their hypocritical 
ritual, their secrecy, their rites, and their outworn ideology as they are nefarious 
for their subtle arts of penetration into the most intimate recesses of Italian 
administration and public life, and certain democratic and socialistic parties 
characterized by crass ignorance—these are the parties by whose implacable op- 
position my educational policies have been honored 

I can say sincerely that this opposition is to me one of the strongest a priori 
arguments for the virtue of my reforms Do they squeal? Iam sure I am 
right.? 


To the objection that the schools are not free Gentile would reply 
that they are free to use any means they please to achieve certain 
ends but that those ends are necessarily determined by the state, as 
they must be in any well-ordered society. He defended this prin- 
ciple vigorously and set forth his philosophic conception of the state 
and the school’s relation to it in the address from which a quotation 
has just been given. A translation, somewhat abridged, follows. 


We believe and assert that the state is not a system of external checks and 
legal controls from which has fled all the inner life of man. For us the state is an 
ethical reality. It is that same individual consciousness that makes personality, 
that affirms itself and makes itself of value in society through its historical de- 
velopment, and for this reason it does not conceive itself inclosed in any particu- 
lar circle but open and ready and alert to act widely as the collective, and also as 
the individual, will 

This active and dynamic consciousness of the state is thought, a system of 
ideas and interests to satisfy, a moral life to realize Therefore the state 
teaches and ought to teach. Therefore it maintains and favors schools which pro- 
mote this moral life, in which it itself becomes effective. In the schools the state 
realizes itself. 

I do not know how otherwise to conceive liberty with respect to these much 
discussed relations between state and school. The school is and ought to be, and 
I shall even say it is impossible for it not to be, free. It is free because otherwise 
it is not a school. A school presupposes the development of spiritual life, and 
there is no spiritual life in it if it is not free. However, the objective existence of 


« The name is not used, but there is no doubt to whom reference is made. 


? Giovanni Gentile, of. cit., p. 212. 
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freedom is in the state. The school also is in the state, whether maintained di- 
rectly by it or by independent districts or private establishments. 

These independent districts and private establishments, in so far as they are 
recognized by law and carry on work within the norms established by law, are 
indirect agencies of the state, to which the state looks for the accomplishment of 
its purposes, to which it delegates and commits a part of its own activity. 

And in so far as the state is conscious of this intimate relation, just so much 
the more does it watch over both its own schools and those that are not strictly 
its own and has a special care that these shall co-operate in that very work it 
expects in the field of education. 

But it has no need because of this to restrict liberty; on the contrary, it ex- 
pects it and agrees to recognize and guarantee it as the essential condition of 
success both in those schools it intrusts to others and in those it supervises by its 
own direct agencies. 


On the same occasion he defended the restoration of religion to the 
elementary schools in the ringing phrases that follow. 


The Italian state today, ardent and inflamed, possesses at this moment to a 
lofty degree this knowledge of its being, of its moral substance, of its past, of its 
future, of its history, of that sacred personality which calls it to a future sublime 
and consecrated—sacred because the fatherland is sacred, this ideal fatherland 
in which we live and for which our spirits live. 

The Italian state today, then, has taken knowledge of the fact that it is this 
incarnated idea of the fatherland which defends the interests of its citizens but 
supposes them at any instant ready to sacrifice their interests or their lives in 
order that the state may live and increase. 

This spirit of sacrifice is a religious spirit. It is religion, of such a sort that a 
state which does not interest itself in religion is not a state. Certainly it is not 
the state that Italy wishes itself to be today. Do not say here, as some do, “‘Reli- 
gion, yes; but not a particular religion.”” Empty words and devoid of sense! As 
though one should say, “Poetry, yes; but not Homer, not Dante, not Shake- 
speare, not those others you might name.”’ Poetry is always poetry. Religion is 
always religion. In Italy religion is the Roman Catholic religion.? 


It might seem to the casual reader that the Pope would find in this 
program and in its defense much to praise and little to oppose. The 
Roman Catholic religion has been restored to its place in the schools. 
The Masons and the Socialists have been removed from the teaching 
corps and from positions in educational administration. Pupils from 
Catholic non-state schools are received in the state examinations on 
a parity with those from the state schools and in this respect are in 


* Giovanni Gentile, of. cit., p. 211. 
2 Tbid., p. 214. 
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much better position than they have been since 1908. Surely the 
Pope and the church should rejoice in these changes. 

Is it, then, the introduction of modern methods, the revitalizing of 
the curriculum, the reorganization of the schools that the church 
fears? The writer believes that none of these changes is feared but 
that the fear is caused by the philosophy lying back of these changes 
and by the political ideal supported by this philosophy. The under- 
lying aim of the whole plan is not to save souls for the next world but 
to produce capable workmen, ardent patriots, brave and devoted 
soldiers for this world. The religion that has been restored to the 
schools is the Roman Catholic religion, but its purpose is patriotic 
and national. Religion is thought of as a preparation for citizenship 
in Italy, and in a Fascist Italy, not as a preparation for a heavenly 
kingdom. Indeed, Gentile has said that religion is to be taught, not 
for itself alone, but as an integral part of the national tradition, as a 
first and necessary form of idealism, of individual morality. To the 
masses it may well appear that Fascism in its work in the field of 
education is a true defender of the faith; but to the Pope, whose eyes 
are accustomed to long vistas, this very work may well seem a chal- 
lenge from a new and powerful rival who attempts to direct the 
spiritual life of men and to win them to a new faith through a 
renaissance of Italian youth and manhood in the service of the Ital- 
ian state. 

Professor Henri Goy of the Sorbonne is, perhaps, the closest stu- 
dent of the Italian educational reforms outside Italy. Commenting 
on the Gentile régime, Professor Goy writes as follows: 


Religion in the primary schools for the Italian peoples—fine, high strung, 
open to great lessons, prompt to enthusiasms but also prone to prejudice, 
ignorant (especially in the South), unstable and passionate—this religion, sea- 
soned, penetrating, persistent, is to be a discipline which will establish in them 
the habit of respect, the sense of the hierarchy, a moral and social order, respect- 
fully received. 

Religion in the service of morality, in the service of the state is, perhaps, 
much less a Latin survival of the Roman Empire, of Napoleonic France, than of 
that Prussian conception of the state which owed much to post-Kantian idealism 
and to Hegel. 

The reform which has just taken place in Italy will have, if the government 
which inspired it remains in power a sufficiently long time, incalculable conse- 
quences on the Italian nation. 
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The country of dolce far niente arms itself for the struggle in all its domains. 
A poor nation, the last comer on the modern scene, it does not propose to live 
longer on crumbs from the tables of the rich. A strict inner discipline, a national 
will exalted by a mystic faith in the destinies of the fatherland, an educated 
citizenship, carefully selected and trained leaders, a historic religion to weld 
them into one—these agencies are being consciously used by the present leaders 
of Italy to transform these forty million souls into a new people. The reform of 
Giovanni Gentile, of J/ Fascismo, of which Gentile is the philosopher and 
thinker, passes beyond the bounds of purely educational measures; it is a politi- 
cal event of deep significance for all Europe and for the world.t 


How shall we view the relation between Fascism and the church? 
Are they drawing nearer together? Yes, as wrestlers come to closer 
grips when they test the opponent’s mettle. Both are interested in, 
and devoted to, the schools and religion. They have much in com- 
mon and hence are drawn together. The state controls the schools 
and education, and the church wishes to use education for its pur- 
poses. The church controls religion, and the state wishes to use reli- 
gion, at least in the schools, for its purposes. 

We see facing each other two opposing idealistic philosophies, each 
sure of its position. One has its eyes fixed on earthly prizes, temporal 


prosperity, and political power, while the other turns its patient gaze 
toward spiritual conquests, heavenly rewards, and kingdoms that 
are not of this world. One is a young and vigorous warrior flushed 
with recent victories; the other, an old and patient opponent ac- 
customed to victory but also disciplined by defeat and victory 
deferred. The struggle is on, though hidden to many by outward 
signs of peace. 


* Henri Goy, “La réforme de l’enseignement primaire en Italie,” Revue Pédagogique, 
LXVI (January, 1925), 29-30. 


THE CASE METHOD OF DEALING WITH INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFICULTIES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


EVERETT C. HIRSCH 
Superintendent of Schools, Rice Lake, Wisconsin 


The recognition and proper treatment of individual differences, 
the provision of proper guidance, and a sympathetic understanding 
of the problems peculiar to the harassed years of adolescence and of 
the years immediately following are some of the major responsibili- 
ties of the secondary school. In order that these problems may be 
met as effectively as possible, the following case method, which has 
been adapted to meet local conditions and needs, is used in the Rice 
Lake High School, Rice Lake, Wisconsin. The basic principles in- 
volved are not new, and variations of the method are no doubt in 
use in many secondary schools. 

Antisocial or unsatisfactory behavior in school should be treated 
as a symptom of difficulty rather than as a difficulty in itself. A cer- 
tain type of behavior is in most instances symptomatic of a certain 
type of difficulty, just as certain conditions are symptomatic of 
tuberculosis or appendicitis. A listless, indifferent, or recalcitrant 
attitude on the part of a pupil has a definite cause, which can usually 
be cured provided it is recognized and properly diagnosed. The 
causes can usually be classified under one of the following six types. 
1. Physical defects 

a) Special physical handicap 

b) Bad teeth 

Defective sight 

Poor hearing 

Accidental injury 

Recurrent illness causing absence 
Immaturity 

Restlessness 

Frequent visits to the toilet 
Goiter 

Personal uncleanliness 
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1) Malnutrition 
m) Bad sitting and standing posture 
n) Tendency to catch cold 
0) Overfatigue 
. Psychophysical defects 
a) Difficulties in speech 
b) Inco-ordination 
c) Nervous weakness or disorder 
d) Lack of muscular control necessary for special kinds of work 
. Personality difficulties 
a) Indifferent attitude 
b) Superiority complex 
Inferiority complex 
Excessive timidity 
Exuberance—laughing, giggling, whistling 
Explosive outbursts of temper 
Uncontrolled imagination 
Dislike of certain subjects and resistance to instruction 
Desire for constant or frequent attention 
Sullen, resentful, or petty attitude 
. Defective foundation 
a) Poor use of English 
b) Slow, hesitant, uncomprehending reader 
c) Rapid, careless, uncomprehending reader 
d) Illegible handwriting 
e) Lack of basic knowledge necessary to carry subject 
f) Lack of understanding of, or facility in, fundamental arithmetical proc- 
esses 
Ineffective habits of work 
a) No plan of work; no scheduled time, place, or procedure for study 
Indifference to work 
Unbalanced distribution of time 
Failure to apply specific knowledge to daily assignments 
Failure to complete assignments 
Excessive dependence on teacher or classmates 
Waste of energy on nonessentials 
Excessive amount of irrelevant reading 
Failure to have proper tools at hand for work 
Neglect to make up work 
Tardiness and irregular attendance at classes 
. Social difficulties 
a) Disobedience 
b) Interference with, or bullying of, others 
c) Impudent or intolerant attitude 
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Cheating, stealing, and untruthfulness 
Profanity—deliberate or automatic 
Obscene notes and talk 

Glib excuses for neglect of duties 
Unpopularity with other pupils 
Wilful destruction of school property 
Disregard for rights of others 


THE DIAGNOSIS 


Obviously, the first step in dealing with a specific case is to classify 
the difficulty under one of the six types mentioned. Securing infor- 
mation to enable her to make the classification should supply the 
teacher with a knowledge of all the facts of the case and should give 
the understanding necessary to interpret the facts correctly and to 
apply the proper remedial measures. A case history is of vital im- 
portance at this point and may be secured by carrying on a definite 
line of investigation, such as the following: 

Observation of the pupil at work.—Information about the pupil’s 
habits of work, social responses, and attitude toward school may be 
gathered by the classroom teachers during the supervised-study 
periods and by the library or study-hall teachers. 

Study of the pupil’s written work and test records.—Facts should be 
secured about the pupil’s ability as shown by standardized tests, 
diagnostic tests, general-intelligence tests, new-type examinations, 
and school records. The school,records should give information with 
regard to attendance, health, marks, extra-curriculum activities, and 
ratings made by teachers. These data should be gathered by the 
teachers and kept on file in a special folder in the principal’s office. 
The information is then ready to be organized for a case study, 
which is the basis for further procedure. 

Private conferences with the pupil and others.—Additional facts and 
a broader basis for study can be secured through conferences with 
the pupil and with his parents and others who know the pupil in- 
timately. Privacy is essential in such conferences. 

Self-study by the pupil—Data should be secured with regard to 
the pupil’s own explanation of his difficulties, his own idea of meas- 
ures to be taken to enable him to do satisfactory work, his attitude 
toward the subject or teachers, his interest in improvement, and his 
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desire for attention from the teacher. This information may be se- 
cured either orally or in writing. 


THE REMEDIAL PROGRAM 


The diagnosis reveals the cause of the difficulty. The cause being 
known, a cure should be sought. Pupils suffering with physical dif- 
ficulties must first of all be given medical treatment. Pupils found 
to be deficient in previous training must have the necessary skills 
developed before further effort is expended in the present situation. 
Pupils found to have ineffective habits of work must be given train- 
ing in how to study. Each type of difficulty requires special consid- 
eration. Remedial treatment may show that the diagnosis has been 
faulty. For example, a goiter may prove to be the cause of trouble 
which has been classified as social. Frequently cases will be found 
which fall under two or more classifications. All procurable informa- 
tion about the case should be used in the effort to provide a satis- 
factory remedy. 

CASE HISTORIES 

Forms for recording case histories which give the classification of 
the symptoms can be made available to the teachers and will help in 
diagnosis and remedial treatment. The outline developed in the 
Rice Lake High School for case study includes the following items. 

1. Classification of difficulty 
2. Personality difficulties 
a) Entrance 
(1) Date 
(2) Entered from 
(3) Attitude 
b) Subject 
c) Teacher 
d) Physical 
. Habits of work 
. Social problems 
a) In school 
b) Out of school 
5. Miscellaneous information 


The following questionnaire is answered by the pupil. 


t The Rice Lake High School will send copies of case histories made in its school in 
exchange for case histories made elsewhere. 
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CasE StuDy QUESTIONNAIRE 


Answer these questions honestly and to the best of your ability. 

. Why do you think you failed in the subject or subjects you did last semester? 

. Did you ask for special help in the subjects in which you failed? 

. Do you feel that you received the necessary help when you asked for it? 

. Do you feel that any teacher is discriminating against you? If so, give your 
reasons. 

. Do you think that there is too great a difference between the amount of 
work required in this high school and that required in the school from which 
you entered? 

. Do you feel at ease when called on to recite? If not, in what class and for 
what reasons? 

. Do you find it necessary to do home study? 

. On an average, how long does it take you to prepare each lesson? 

. Do you have a regular time to study each lesson? 

. Do you think that, if you had received a course in how to study, you would 
have passed in the subject in which you failed? 

. What time do you get up in the morning? 

. What do you do before going to school? 

. What is your usual time for retiring? 

. Do you enjoy spending your evenings at home? 

. How many times do you attend a movie during the week? 

. How much spending money do you have a week? How much of this goes for 
candy? 

. Do you earn any or all of this? If so, how? 

. How many dates do you have each week? 

. What do you enjoy doing in your leisure time? 

. What magazines do you read? Why? 

. Do you feel tired on rising in the morning? 

. Do you feel tired at four o’clock in the afternoon? 

. Do you have trouble in seeing, hearing, or speaking? 

. Name any other physical ailment you may have. 

. Do you use tobacco in any form? 

. Do you eat three regular meals a day? 

. Do you intend to finish high school? 

. Do you plan to continue your education beyond high school? 

. What do you plan to make your life-work? 

. Do you think your high-school education will help you in preparing for your 
life-work? 


The following are case histories made at Rice Lake High School 
early in the school year 1929-30. 
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Case History or Puri A 


Difficulties classified under Types 3 and 5: personality difficulties—a and h; 
ineffective habits of work—a. 


DIAGNOSIS 


The pupil was reported to be failing in his subjects. A study of the case dis- 
closed that his ability was normal but that he was temperamental. He would 
not work unless “handled right” and then only when he felt like it. He had a 
disagreeable disposition and was hard to understand. He seemed to work most 
of the time but was apt to sit and stare occasionally. He was not a disciplinary 
problem. He had an antipathy for English, nursed a strong dislike of gram- 
mar, and resisted instruction. He did not feel that his teachers discriminated 
against him. He was not at ease when called on to recite but seemed to have an 
indifferent attitude. 


REMEDIAL PROCEDURE 


Since this case was largely a matter of personality difficulties, it became a 
problem case. Every method of appeal was used to overcome the pupil’s atti- 
tude, which was not entirely confined to his school life. Every effort was made 
by the teachers to gain his interest and thus to overcome his resistance to in- 
struction. Sometimes ignoring him brought him out of his mood for a time. 
There seemed to be nothing in his family history to cause the difficulty. [Work 


on this case has not been completed.] 


CasE History oF Pupit B 
Difficulties classified under Type 5: ineffective habits of work. 


DIAGNOSIS 


This pupil was reported as failing in her work. A study of the case revealed 
that she had entered a rural school at seven and one-half years of age and that 
she had skipped the fourth and sixth grades. On entering high school she seemed 
to have a lazy, self-satisfied attitude, and her mental responses were very slow. 
Her work was often carelessly done and was untidy. She belonged to some of the 
girls’ clubs but did not seem to have much interest nor initiative in their ac- 
tivities. She had few friends and was usually alone. She lived with an aunt 
while attending school and had very little to do. She spent her evenings at the 
public library, where she delighted in just “hanging around.” She drew few 
books. 

REMEDIAL PROCEDURE 


As she had no plan of work and no scheduled time, place, or procedure for 
study, her adviser outlined a plan for her. An effort was made to teach her how 
to study. The co-operation of the aunt was solicited in keeping the girl home 
evenings and in having her do some home work. 
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Case History or Puri C 


Difficulties classified under Types 4 and 5: defective foundation and inef- 

fective habits of work. 
DIAGNOSIS 

This pupil was reported to be having difficulty with algebra. When he was 
questioned, ineffective habits of study and deficient preparation seemed to be 
at the bottom of the difficulty. He admitted having no regular schedule for 
study. As he consulted his teacher nearly every day, he developed no self-reli- 
ance. He was extremely shy and hesitant about expressing himself and found it 
difficult to make the necessary adjustments in a large school. There seemed to 
be deficiencies in his previous training, and he had no definite plans for the fu- 
ture. 

REMEDIAL PROCEDURE 


The teacher outlined a plan of work for him and tried to make him more self- 
reliant. She gave him special help in the subject. Further acquaintance with the 
school and the work made him less shy and better able to express himself. 


A STUDY OF PUPIL PREFERENCES 


PAYNE TEMPLETON 
Flathead County High School, Kalispell, Montana 


The present is supposedly a day of democracy in the schools. It is 
becoming customary to give attention to pupil opinion. School of- 
ficials are trying to find out what pupils think about such activities 
as athletics, debating, and home-room participation; what subjects 
they like best; and how much time they spend on their subjects. 
Pupils are asked to tell why they fail and what they think are de- 
sirable and undesirable teaching qualities. Occasional schools go so 
far as to allow the pupils to express themselves about their teachers. 

Pupil opinion on any subject may well be discounted, as it usually 
is. High-school pupils, though intelligent and alert, are far from 
being free of emotional or partisan bias. Probably they are even 
more changeable than older people, and their opinions vary notice- 
ably from day to day. In spite of these objections, pupil opinion is 
certainly entitled to some consideration, particularly in cases where 
little opportunity is given for emotional display. 

In Flathead County High School, Kalispell, Montana (a school 
of seven hundred pupils), the school officials desired to learn the 
subjects which the pupils preferred and the relative amount of time 
spent on the various subjects. There was no desire to secure a direct 
check on the personality or efficiency of the teachers. Questionnaires 
were filled out in the home rooms, but the teachers had not been in- 
formed of the plan in advance. On November 15, 1929, the following 
directions were read in each home room: 

During the next few minutes you will fill out this simple questionnaire. You 
will notice that there are two columns. In the left-hand column list your sub- 
jects according to their worth to you, not necessarily according to how easy they 
are, but rather according to the value you are getting from them. List all four 
(or five) subjects in order. Do not count part-time subjects, such as music, 


gymnasium, and orchestra. In the right-hand column list your subjects again, 
this time according to the amount of time you spend on them outside of class. 
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Think this over before you list your subjects. You do not need to sign your 
name. 

Thirty minutes were given for filling out the questionnaire. Each 
home-room teacher prepared a general ballot showing the results in 
his room. In doing this, he multiplied the number of pupils who gave 
a subject first choice by three, the number who gave a subject second 
choice by two, and the number who gave a subject third choice by 
one. The scores on the ballots from the twenty-five home rooms 
were then added, and the total score of each subject was divided by 
the total enrolment in the subject on November 15, 1929, in order to 
secure a common basis, or index, for comparison. The results are 
shown in Tables I and II. 

Many observations might be made with regard to the results of 
this study, a few of which follow. 

1. The method of procedure which was used naturally produces 
the most accurate results in those subjects with large enrolments. 
For this reason, such subjects as farm mechanics, ancient history, 
and commercial art, which draw but few pupils, should probably be 
left out of a study of this kind. 


2. The personality of the home-room teacher undoubtedly played 
apart. Although the pupils in a home room are not necessarily mem- 
bers of the classes of the home-room teacher, most of them actually 
were in his classes, and it was noticeable that his subjects were 
favored in spite of the fact that the pupils were not required to sign 
their names. 


3. It was evident that other personal matters influenced the pu- 
pils. For example, one teacher, not knowing that the questionnaire 
was coming up, had that morning upbraided his pupils rather severe- 
ly for an unusually poor day’s work. This fact had an obvious effect 
on the popularity of his course. 

4. In case a teacher had stressed the values of a subject, especially 
if he had done so shortly before the filling-out of the questionnaire, 
that subject was most likely to be ranked high. The teacher of 
geometry, for example, had been working with his pupils all semester 
on the question: ‘What value has geometry?” 

5. The low rank given the value of the social studies is almost 
alarming. In Flathead County High School the teaching in this field 
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HicH-ScHooL SUBJECTS AND DEPARTMENTS RANKED ACCORDING TO 
THEIR VALUE IN THE OPINIONS OF THE PUPILS 


Number of 
Pupils En- 
rolled in 
Subject on 
November 15, 
1929 


Subje 


ject: 
Shorthand III 
Advanced algebra 
Algebra IT 
Bookkeeping I 
Chemistry 
Methods of teaching 


Shorthand I 

Manual training 
General mathematics 
Typing I 

Business practice 
Bookkeeping III 


English III 
Mechanical drawing 
Psychology 


Penmanship and spelling 
Advanced sewing 
Commercial art 

Latin V 

English VII 

Animal husbandry 
English IT 

Economics 
Educational sociology 
Cooking 

English IV 

Business English 
Biology 
World-history 
American history 


Ancient history 
Modern history 
Farm mechanics 
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534 
Number of 
Score Rarking Index 
Subject First 
52 16 21 .476 
45 7 21 .143 
33 5 18 .833 
136 28 82 .659 
re 118 27 73 .616 
74 47 “374 
98 23 63 .556 
28 4 18 .556 
40° 8 27 .481 
200 34 139 -439 
86 14 63 . 365 
82 16 61 
89 16 69 .290 
194 36 158 .228 
22 4 18 .222 
30 4 25 . 200 
146 27 125 .168 
35 30 .167 
17 15 133 
9 8 .125 
29 27 .074 
62 61 .o16 
18 18 .000 
28 28 . 000 
15 16 .938 
5 42 46 .913 
16 18 .889 
28 32 .875 
125 184 .679 
55 81 .679 
69 108 .639 
ee 135 212 .637 
13 21 .619 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Number of 
Number of | Pupils En- 
Pupils rolled in 
Ranking Subject on 
Subject First |November rs, 


Department: 
Commercial 443 
.422 
.250 
.196 
.192 
.169 
.060 


.675 


Manual arts 
Home economics 


OH HHH HH HH 


is as good as any in the school. The social-science course is up to 
date in sequence and content. It requires the study of vocations, 
citizenship,’ world-history (one year), American history (one semes- 
ter), and advanced citizenship (one semester) ;* and it includes elec- 
tive courses in sociology, economics, ancient history, and modern 
history. A philosopher might well fear for the future of a generation 
which considers typewriting much more valuable than history. To 
the typical pupil the social studies perhaps seem vague and valueless 
because they add nothing, he thinks, to his ability to make a living. 
He has a special dislike of history because it means a study of for- 
mer centuries and appears to him to have no practical value. 

6. It is interesting to note that English became less valuable, from 
the point of view of the pupil, as he progressed through school. 

7. Generally speaking, the elective subjects were ranked higher 
than were the required subjects—a result which would, of course, be 
expected. The practical and vocational subjects were, in general, 
ranked far ahead of those which are supposed to have only an aca- 
demic significance. 

8. The high rank assigned to various branches of mathematics is 
surprising. This subject is elective after a pupil has passed the 
Freshman year, and it is taken by boys who imagine that mathe- 
matics is the royal road to a knowledge of engineering and mechanics. 


* Citizenship and advanced citizenship are not found in the tables because these 
courses are given in the second semester of the school year. 
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H1cuH-ScHOOL SUBJECTS AND DEPARTMENTS RANKED ACCORDING TO 
AMOUNT OF TIME OUTSIDE OF CLASS SPENi7 BY 


Pupits ON WorRK IN EAcH 


Number of 
Pupils 


Ranking 
Subject First 


Number of 
Pupils En- 
rolled in 
Subject on 
November 15, 
1929 


Subject: 
Advanced algebra 


Algebra I 
Sewing I 
World-history 
Bookkeeping I 


American history 
English I 
Commercial law 
Modern history 
Economics 

Methods of teaching 
Bookkeeping III 
Advanced sewing 


Penmanship and spelling 
General science 
English VII 

English IV 

Business English 
Business practice 
Mechanical drawing 
Manual training 
Animal husbandry 
Farm shop 
Educational sociology 
Farm mechanics 
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Score a Index 
59 14 28 107 
General mathematics............. 54 12 27 000 
112 33 63 778 
fe 71 17 46 543 
39 6 27 444 
ee 34 8 25 300 
63 II 48 313 
26 3 21 238 
See 22 3 18 222 
131 23 108 213 
221 30 189 169 
35 30 167 
33 29 138 
61 I 57 070 
Io Io 000 
21 21 000 
15 15 000 
45 46 978 
19 21 905 
98 125 784 
ee ee 136 I 184 739 
47 64 734 
44 61 721 
tees 43 61 705 
12 18 667 
21 32 656 
10 18 556 
10 18 556 
9 18 500 
6 18 333 
EE 5 16 313 
3 II 273 
12 47 256 


A STUDY OF PUPIL PREFERENCES 


TABLE Il—Continued 


Number of 
Number of | Pupils En- 
Pupils rolled in 

ing Subject on 
Subject First |November rs, 
1929 


Department: 
236 124 
378 
131 
537 
594 
373 
603 

49 

29 


-903 
.791 
.224 
-057 
.026 
.O19 
.976 
.961 
.446 


H HHH H 


g. There appears to be no marked relation between the value as- 
signed a subject and the amount of time spent on it. The subjects 
which show the widest variation in the two tables are Typing III, 
Shorthand ITI, manual training, farm shop, world-history, business 
practice, Latin III, Latin I, mechanical drawing, general science, 
and American history. 


10. It is almost certain that, if these seven hundred persons 
should be called upon twenty years from now to rank the same sub- 
jects again, the results would be surprisingly different. 
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CAUSES OF TARDINESS 


L. A. LOCKWOOD 
Superintendent of Schools, Rushville, Indiana 


Tardiness is probably the most annoying breach of the rules of 
attendance with which school officials have to deal. While it is 
probably not correct to say that tardiness is never justifiable, there 
are few school officials who will deny that tardiness is generally un- 
justifiable and that it could be eliminated by the pupil if he wished 
and if the right attitude prevailed in the home. There can be no 
one more interested in developing good character in boys and girls 
than their parents, yet there are parents who consciously and will- 
ingly permit their children to be late many times in arriving at 
school. One of the important traits entering into a successful per- 
son’s character is the habit of punctuality. Tardiness is a violation 
of the principle of punctuality and, when condoned by a pupil, 
cannot but breed a bad habit and an attitude detrimental to success 
in numerous enterprises in life. 

During the second semester of the school year 1928-29 an analysis 
of the causes of tardiness was made in the Rushville High School, 
Rushville, Indiana. It was hoped that such a study would reveal 
information which could be used effectively in reducing the amount 
of tardiness and in developing the trait of punctuality in the pupils 
who habitually arrive late. 

The form shown on page 539 was used for collecting the data 
necessary for a study of the causes of tardiness. Each pupil who 
was tardy in the morning or at noon was required to report to the 
office of the principal and fill out one of the tardy blanks. If the 
principal was not there, the pupil talked to the clerk in the office. 
After satisfying either the principal or the clerk that he had been 
truthful in filling out the blank, the pupil was admitted to classes. 
The causes of tardiness given by the individual pupils on these 
blanks were used for this study. These causes grouped themselves 
into eight classifications: (1) “Work,” (2) “Clock wrong,” (3) 
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“Started late,” (4) “Accidental or unusual cause,” (5) “Automobile 
trouble,” (6) “Sickness,” (7) “No reason,” (8) “Overslept.” Table 
I shows the number of boys and girls who gave reasons in each classi- 
fication. The boys and girls were listed separately in order that the 
analysis would show which sex offended more often in each classifi- 
cation. 

Rushville High School has a ruling that a pupil who is working at 
some definite job may secure permission to come to school late. 
Pupils holding such permits were not considered in this study. One 
boy who was tardy six times during the semester gave “Work” as 
his excuse. This boy might have become privileged had he desired. 


TARDY BLANK 
Name 
Date Minutes late 
Number of times tardy 
Cause 


Excused Unexcused 


While everyone realizes the great difficulty of synchronizing 
clocks, the excuse ‘‘Clock wrong” can in no way justify tardiness. 

In twenty-five cases the pupils said they had started late from 
home. It would seem that these cases might have been classified un- 
der another heading. Any other statement of the reason would 
not have been correct, however, for it was found that these pupils 
actually started from home too late to enable them to arrive on 
time, and attempts to secure from them other reasons for their 
tardiness were fruitless. 

The classification “Accidental or unusual cause” includes ex- 
cuses difficult to classify. ‘“Tore my trousers,” “Held up by a long 
freight train,” “Lost my purse and went back to find it,” “Stopped 
to look at a queer animal in a store window” are examples of excuses 
of this classification which were given. 

A large number of the pupils who attend Rushville High School 
drive in from the county and from the more distant parts of the 
city. This fact explains the appearance of “Automobile trouble’ 
among the causes of tardiness. ‘“‘Couldn’t get the machine started”’ 
was perhaps the excuse given most frequently. An inspection of 
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TABLE I 
NumsBer oF Pupits Grvinc E1rcut Causes oF TARDINESS, AMOUNT OF TIME 
Lost, AND RANK oF Eacn Cause ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF PUPILS, 
NuMBER OF CASES, AND AMOUNT OF TIME LosT 


ccording | According 

Cause of Tardiness P Minutes to Number|to Number|*° 
ups Lost Lost of Pupils | of Cases 


152 
34 


186 


56 
26 


82 


69 
I2 


81 
Accidental or un- 
usual cause: 
34 
97 


131 


540 
Rank 
ccording 
Amount 
bf Time 
Lost 
Work: 
ee 19 28 I-20 I I I 
7 8 I-10 3 4 
ee 26 36 = I-20 I I 2 
Clock wrong: 
13 16 I-10 2.5 2.5 
9 II I-10 I I 5 
22 27 I-10 2 2 6 
Started late: 
13 16 I-40 2.5 2.5 4 
eee 8 9 1-2 2 2 6 
I-40 3 3 7 
I-10 4 5-5 7 
I-20 $.5 4 I 
17 18 I-20 4 4 
Automobile trou- 
ble: 
ere 9 II 124 1-38 5 5.5 2 
ee 3 5 72 2-50 6 $.5 2 
ee 12 16 196 I-50 5 5 I 
Sickness: 
Boys......... 5 5 48 I-30 8 8 6 
5 5 5° I-35 5 3 
10 10 98 I-35 6 7 5 
No reason: 
er 8 8 19 I-5 6.5 7 8 
I I 7 7 7 
are 9 9 22 I-5 7 8 8 
Overslept: 
See 8 12 109 1-55 6.5 4 3 
° ° 8 8 8 
ee 8 12 109 I-55 8 6 4 
Total: 
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the automobiles which these boys and girls drive to school might 
cause speculation as to why “Automobile trouble” was not given 
more frequently as an excuse, for an old car is often assigned to a 
boy or girl to drive to school. “Engine trouble” and “Flat tire” 
were other reasons given frequently. 

Tardiness due to sickness was usually caused by the illness of 
some member of the family; in only two cases did illness of the pupil 
cause the tardiness. 

Nine pupils actually made the statement on the blanks which 
they filled out that they had no reason for being tardy. When 
they were questioned, it was found that they thought they had left 
home early enough and did not know whether or not they had tarried 
along the way. They were usually surprised to find that school had 
taken up before their arrival. This classification ranks eighth ac- 
cording to the number of cases of tardiness. 

Only boys gave “Overslept” as the cause of tardiness. “Mother 
did not call me in time” and “Alarm clock failed to go off” are typi- 
cal reasons given for oversleeping. One might wonder why these 
things did not happen in the case of the girls. In this classification 
the greatest range in the number of minutes is found. One boy was 
fifty-five minutes late because his parents had gone away and there 
was no one at home to waken him that morning. During two years 
in high school this boy had never before failed to arrive on time. 

When the causes of tardiness are ranked according to the number 
of pupils in each classification, it is found that “Work” caused the 
most tardiness. Seven girls and nineteen boys were tardy thirty- 
six times because they were working or running errands at home 
or were performing the duties of morning jobs which some of the 
boys held. Of the 186 minutes lost in this way, the girls lost 34 
minutes, or 18.3 per cent of the total number of minutes; the boys 
lost 152 minutes, or 81.7 per cent of the total. The boys were tardy 
much more often and lost much more time because of work than 
did the girls. This situation would be expected because boys more 
frequently than girls are given jobs and chores to do. 

“Clock wrong” ranks second in causing pupils to be tardy. 
Twenty-two students were tardy twenty-seven times and lost 
eighty-two minutes for this reason. Again the boys outnumbered 
the girls. 
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Twenty-one students started late. Eight girls lost twelve min- 
utes and thirteen boys lost sixty-nine minutes for this reason, the 
third in rank according to the number of pupils and the number 
of cases. 

Accidental or unusual causes were given by seventeen pupils, ten 
boys and seven girls. This classification ranks fourth according to 
the number of pupils and the number of cases. Twelve pupils re- 
ported automobile trouble, the reason ranking fifth. Only ten stu- 
dents, five boys and five girls, gave sickness, the reason which ranks 
sixth, as the cause of tardiness. The reason ranking last according to 
the number of pupils was “‘Overslept.” Eight boys lost 109 minutes 
by oversleeping, probably the least justifiable of all the reasons 
given. 

When the causes given are ranked according to the amount of 
time lost, ‘Automobile trouble” takes first place, although it ranks 
fifth according to the number of pupils giving this excuse. ‘‘Work”’ 
ranks second with only a difference of ten minutes between it and 
“Automobile trouble.” “Started late” and ‘‘Clock wrong” rank low 
in amount of time lost, while they rank high according to the number 
of pupils concerned. 

If tardiness which is due to causes over which the pupil has no 
control is excusable, the tardiness caused by sickness, automobile 
trouble, and accidental and unusual reasons may be classed as ex- 
cused. The remaining five classifications of causes may be classed 
as unexcused. In Table II the number of excused and unexcused 
cases of tardiness are shown. According to this division 44 cases were 
excused and considered unavoidable, while 109 cases, or nearly two 
and one-half times as many, could probably have been avoided. 
Complete elimination of all cases classified as unexcused would have 
reduced tardiness in the Rushville High School to the extent of 71.2 
per cent. The study has revealed where emphasis must be placed if 
the problem is to be solved. In the excused cases the pupils lost 
425 minutes; in the unexcused cases, 480 minutes. The difference in 
time lost is not so great as might have been expected from a consid- 
eration of the difference in the number of cases. 

This study has revealed that tardiness in the Rushville High 
School is apparently more a parent problem than it is a pupil prob- 
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lem. Punctuality may be developed among the pupils by (1) urging 
the parents to see that their children start from home in time to 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF ExcuSED AND UNEXCUSED 
CasEs OF TARDINESS 


, Number of Number of 
Cause of Tardiness Cases Minutes Lost 


Excused: 
Accidental or unusual cause 18 131 
Automobile trouble. ...... 16 196 
Sickness 10 


44 


36 
Clock wrong 27 
Started late 25 


9 
12 


109 


prevent tardiness, (2) emphasizing the necessity of keeping clocks 


correct in so far as it is humanly possible to do so, (3) insisting that 
pupils finish their chores before time to start to school, and (4) 
urging pupils to break up the habit of oversleeping. 


Unexcused: 

186 

82 
81 
22 


THE FIRST HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMAS 


JOHN L. HANEY 
Central High School, Philadelphia 


In the School Review for February, 1930, appeared an article by 
Silas Hertzler, in which the writer conceded at the outset that it may 
not now be possible to give a positive and definite answer to the 
question: ‘‘When and where were the first public high school diplo- 
mas granted in the United States?’”* He then gave an interesting ac- 
count of the Middletown City High School, Middletown, Con- 
necticut, which was organized in 1840, had the course of study under 
consideration for several years, adopted a course of study in 1848, 
and granted its first diplomas in 1848. 

It appears from the brief article in question, which was concerned 
only with schools in Connecticut, that Mr. Hertzler is not familiar 
with the history of the Central High School of Philadelphia. The 
story of that institution, which is now in its ninety-third year, was 
set forth in considerable detail by Franklin Spencer Edmonds as far 
back as 1902.” 

The Central High School of Philadelphia was established under 
an act of the Pennsylvania Assembly approved June 13, 1836. The 
corner stone was laid September 19, 1837, and the school was opened 
on October 26, 1838, with four teachers and sixty-three students. 
The first student on the roll was William A. Abbey, the father of the 
distinguished artist Edwin A. Abbey. During the first year the 
school had no principal, but in November, 1839, Alexander Dallas 
Bache, great-grandson of Benjamin Franklin, was elected principal. 
At the time of his election Dr. Bache was professor of natural science 
and chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. During the three 
years of his administration of Central High School he planned a 

t Silas Hertzler, First Public High School Diplomas,” School Review, XX XVIII 
(February, 1930), 138. 

2 Franklin Spencer Edmonds, History of the Central High School of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1902. 
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thorough course of study, giving particular emphasis to the sciences. 
He secured expensive equipment for the school’s astronomical ob- 
servatory, the fourth to be established in this country. The only 
institutions in the United States that had such observatories at an 
earlier date were Yale College, where the observatory was estab- 
lished in 1830; Williams College, where the observatory was estab- 
lished in 1836; and Western Reserve College, where the Hudson 
Observatory was established in 1838. The early faculty of Central 
High School included such men as Dr. John Frost, a graduate of 
Harvard University and a noted historical writer; Dr. Enoch Cobb 
Wines, a graduate of Middlebury College and a well-known penolo- 
gist; Dr. E. Otis Kendall, afterwards vice-provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania; John Sanderson, humanist and traveler; Rem- 
brandt Peale, the eminent artist; and Dr. Hans Martin Boyé, Dan- 
ish chemist from the University of Copenhagen. 

The plan of organization drawn up by Dr. Bache provided for 
three distinct courses: Principal Course, Elementary Course, and 
Classical Course. The Principal Course and the Classical Course 
were four-year courses; the Elementary Course was a two-year 
course. The Principal Course provided for language (English and 
French or Spanish), geography and history, mathematics, mechani- 
cal and natural philosophy, natural history, morals and the evi- 
dences of Christianity, writing, and drawing. The Elementary Course 
omitted the foreign languages but otherwise was substantially the 
same as the first two years of the Principal Course. The Classical 
Course substituted Latin and Greek for the modern languages and 
had a somewhat lower prescription in mathematics. 

Dr. Bache’s last official act as principal was to preside at the first 
commencement on July 15, 1842. The students were assembled in 
the lecture-room of the school, and the members of the Board of 
School Controllers were on the platform. The exercises included an 
essay on “The Public School System of Pennsylvania” by James G. 
McCollin (later the secretary of the Mine Hill and Schuylkill Haven 
Railroad), the valedictory address by Clinton Gillingham (who be- 
came principal of the Friends’ School), and a response on behalf of 
the other students of the school by Elvin K. Smith, who was gradu- 
ated in the third class. George M. Wharton, chairman of the Com- 
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mittee of the Central High School of the Board of School Controllers, 
then presented the “certificates of graduation” to twenty-five stu- 
dents who had completed the four-year course and to one student 
who had completed the two-year course. Immediately after the 
exercises the class met and organized an alumni association. 

It is interesting to note that the first class included five young men 
who entered the teaching profession. Among these was Zephaniah 
Hopper (1824-1913), who became an assistant teacher in the elemen- 
tary schools immediately after his graduation, spent ten years as 
principal of elementary schools in Philadelphia, and in 1854 was 
elected to the chair of mathematics in the Central High School. He 
continued to teach in the school until his death in 1913, having 
served for fifty-nine years in one position and in the schools of 
Philadelphia for seventy-one years. This length of service may pos- 
sibly constitute a national record. Another member of the first class 
was L. Hall Grandgent, who became a teacher in the English High 
School of Boston (the first of all American high schools) and who was 
the father of Professor Charles Hall Grandgent, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

The diplomas were called ‘certificates of graduation” at every 
commencement until the graduation of the ninth class in July, 1847. 
The faculty minutes show that at both commencements in 1848 and 
at the commencement in February, 1849, the principal “conferred 
the Testimonials of Graduation to each of the following Gentle- 

” An act of the Pennsylvania Assembly, approved April 
9, 1849, included the following section. 

The Controllers of the Public Schools of the First School District of Pennsyl- 
vania shall have and possess power to confer academical degrees in the arts upon 
graduates of the Central High School, in the City of Philadelphia, and the same 
and like power to confer degrees, honorary and otherwise, which is now possessed 
by the University of Pennsylvania. 


No change was made by the faculty at the commencement held in 
July, 1849, although a copy of the section quoted was certified to the 
“Board of Professors’ by the Deputy Secretary of the Common- 
wealth and on June 5, 1849, was formally ordered to be entered on 
the faculty minutes. On September 12, 1849, the controllers adopted 
a resolution to the effect that “the degree of Bachelor of Arts shall 
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hereafter be conferred upon all the pupils who shall meritoriously 
complete the four years’ course.’”’ In December of the same year the 
Committee of the Central High School of the Board of School Con- 
trollers resolved that the charge for the diploma for the two-year 
course or for a course of less than four years should be $1.50, that the 
charge for the diploma of Bachelor of Arts should be $3.00, and that 
the charge for the diploma of Master of Arts should be $10.00. 

At the commencement of the fourteenth class on February 21, 
1850, the president of the Central High School (as he was then and 
thereafter known) still “conferred the Testimonials” upon the stu- 
dents who had taken partial courses, but he “conferred the degree” 
of Bachelor of Arts upon those who had completed the requirements 
in the full four-year course. Between July, 1851, and January, 1853, 
“Testimonials” were awarded to students who had taken partial 
courses; but, beginning with the commencement held in July, 1853, 
the program was so arranged that first the candidates for the degree 
of Master of Arts were awarded their diplomas, next the candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts were awarded their diplomas, 
and finally the students who had taken partial courses were awarded 
certificates. 

Since the opening of Central High School of Philadelphia in 1838 
until June, 1930, it has had over fifty-one thousand matriculates and 
has graduated more than eleven thousand students in its one hun- 
dred and fifty-four classes. 


Educational TAritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Contributors to the culture of the United States—There are many collections 
of biographies of living Americans, but there has never been compiled a com- 
plete account of the lives of the men and women who from the coming of the 
white man to the American continent down to the present generation have built 
the institutions which make up the civilization of the United States. A monu- 
mental work is now in preparation which will remedy this deficiency. The 
American Council of Learned Societies, an organization which includes in its 
membership the leading associations of those who are engaged in the cultivation 
of the humanities, has undertaken to compile a complete dictionary of American 
biography. The first five volumes' have been published, and fifteen more are to 
follow. This great undertaking was made possible by a contribution of half a 
million dollars provided by Adolph S. Ochs, the owner of the New York Times. 

The choice of names to be included in this dictionary has been made with the 
co-operation of scholars in all fields and after a careful search of all available 
records, local and national. The name of no living person is included. The effort 
has been made to select only names of persons of distinction whose contributions 
to American life rise above the level of mediocrity. The contributors who have 
written the biographies have attempted to convey in each case a vivid impres- 
sion of the personality and achievements of the person described. 

An elaborate index has been published covering Volumes I-IV. This index 
has among other sections one showing the birthplaces of the persons whose 
biographies are included and one showing the colleges from which they were 
graduated. From these sections and others it will be possible to make studies of 
the development of American civilization. For example, the relative recency of 
settlement of certain parts of the United States is clearly revealed in the small 
number of persons of note who were born in these parts. 

The dictionary is a standard reference book in every sense of the word. It 
should be in every public library and in every school library. It will be the 
authoritative source of information for pupils who seek to learn about the lead- 
ers in American science, literature, and practical life. 

CHARLES H. Jupp 


* Dictionary of American Biography, Volumes I-V. Edited by Allen Johnson and 
Dumas Malone. Published under the auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928, 1929, and 1930. 
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High-school administration in actual practice—The enormous growth in en- 
rolments in American high schools and the expansion of the American program 
for secondary education has brought about a demand for administration and 
administrators of a new type. The function of the high-school principal is, in a 
general way, well established. It is his business to see that the institution is a 
going concern and that efficiency, as indicated by a lack of friction, is main- 
tained. In spite of the fact that the introduction of the office of administrator 
for secondary education antedated the introduction of the offices of superin- 
tendent of schools and elementary-school principal, the specific duties of the 
high-school principal and the means for their accomplishment have remained 
unstandardized. The lack of standardization arises largely from the fact that 
until recently the problems of administration have been insignificant because 
the secondary schools have been small. Today high schools with enrolments of 
from 750 to 5,000 pupils, or more, are not uncommon. As a result, there is an 
urgent call for men with training and vision to manage the personnel and routine 
factors of the institution. 

How shall the high-school principal deal with the pupils? How shall he ar- 
range to meet parents and other visitors and give due consideration to their 
interests without interfering with the more evident phases of his job? When and 
how can he best communicate with his teachers? How can he budget his time? 
Which duties of administration must he himself perform and which can he dele- 
gate to others? The high-school principal is continually facing such questions as 
these, and until recently no answer of any nature was available. A new publica- 
tiont has appeared which, while not attempting to offer definite answers to such 
queries, provides the individual principal with data as to the manner in which 
other administrators are attacking similar problems. The authors of this new 
publication were admirably equipped to secure the information which they have 
used, for both have had experience as high-school administrators and have had 
personal and professional contacts which enabled them to secure reliable data 
from the 522 high-school principals who co-operated in the study. The data 
were secured from high schools in all parts of the country and represent condi- 
tions in high schools of widely varying enrolments. The materials were secured 
through a questionnaire, the interpretation of its statements having been 
previously checked by a preliminary study of returns from smaller groups of 
principals. The questions were answered by “yes” or “no,” and consequently 
the data were easily tabulated. The authors make no claim that the material 
is infallible, but they rightly maintain that the book gives a good indication of 
the existing conditions and trends in high-school administration. The reviewer’s 
opinion is that the study probably represents practices in the more progressive 
schools because the principals of such schools are more likely to appreciate the 
worth of an enterprise of this kind and consequently to co-operate in the under- 


* William C. Reavis and Robert C. Woellner, Office Practices in Secondary Schools. 
Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1930. Pp. 240. $2.00. 
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taking. If this opinion reflects the facts, the material is only the more valuable 
for progressive administrators. 

The manner of presenting the material is unusual. There are 144 tables and 
several graphs, but the reader can almost neglect the tables and graphs and 
secure continuity in thought as he reads the text. The book is divided into 
twelve chapters. Chapter i is an introductory, or explanatory, discussion. 
Chapter xii deals chiefly with the value of frequency data as a guide in deter- 
mining policies. The other chapters discuss such matters as the time and per- 
sonnel available for administrative duties, office hours, labor-saving devices, 
architectural plans of offices, records and reports, professional files, office ad- 
ministration, personnel problems, communicating with patrons, and budget 
procedures. The high schools studied were divided into nine groups according 
to the number of pupils enrolled, the first group representing high schools with 
enrolments of less than one hundred pupils and the ninth group representing 
high schools with enrolments of two thousand pupils or more. The other groups 
were placed between these two extremes. Each of the problems treated in the 
book is discussed in relation to the schools in each of the nine groups. 

The authors have certainly rendered a real service to high-school adminis- 
trators. The publication will not and should not result in standardization of 
administrative procedures, but it gives a high-school principal some evidence as 
to when an additional clerk should be employed or how much time should be 
allotted to salesmen of school equipment who besiege his office. It is the opinion 
of the reviewer that this volume has more usable material for the high-school 


principal than any other publication which has come to his notice. However 
much the high-school principal may like theory, he is compelled to be practical. 
G. W. WILLETT 


Lyons Townsuip HicH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
La GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


The treatment of international problems in the elementary and secondary schools 
of Europe—Three studies have recently appeared which deal with certain inter- 
national aspects of education. In 1926 George Bradford Neumann’s A Study of 
International Attitudes of High School Students (Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 239) came from the press; during the next year James Camp- 
bell Manry’s World Citizenship (University of Iowa Studies in Character, Vol. 
1, No. 1) was published; and during the early part of this year appeared a more 
elaborate and more scientific study than either of those mentioned. In this work 
the author is seeking an explanation of why some European schools are char- 
acterized by feelings of good will, friendship, and sympathy for other peoples, 
while in other schools the whole atmosphere is permeated with the opposite 

t Daniel Alfred Prescott, Education and International Relations: A Study of the 
Social Forces That Determine the Influence of Education. Harvard Studies in Educa- 
tion, Volume 14. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. x+ 
168. $2.50. 
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feelings. The social forces that determine the varying quality of educational 
influence were made the center of Mr. Prescott’s research. 

The European countries included in Mr. Prescott’s study are England, 
Switzerland, France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Germany. In each of these 
countries data were secured from the following sources: the literature of educa- 
tion, publications of various teachers’ organizations, official curriculums, infor- 
mation secured during visits to numerous schools, interviews with teachers, in- 
vestigation of all types of material actually used by the pupils, interviews with 
responsible school officials and influential laymen, and the work of organizations 
directly interested in international problems. Two years were spent in collecting 
data from these varied sources. The investigator’s aim in all his canvassings of 
the sources was to reveal, if possible, the social forces determining the spirit of 
the schools as well as the thinking of the teachers and the pupils about interna- 
tional affairs. “Tradition,” ‘“National Consciousness,” “Class Consciousness,”’ 
“The Organized Opinion of Teachers,” and “Organizations External to Official 
Education” are the social forces which were found to be wielding tremendous 
influences in certain European countries at the present time in fostering or 
hindering a sane international understanding and the growth of the spirit of 
friendliness and good will. Mr. Prescott devotes a chapter to each of these 
forces, and his discussions are clear, convincing, and forceful. In addition to a 
final concluding chapter, there are a chapter on “The Interplay of Social Forces”’ 
and one on “Educational Implications.” 

Anyone interested in education as an aid to the solution of international 
difficulties will find valuable information in Mr. Prescott’s study, which de- 
serves a wide reading both in Europe and in the United States. 

R. M. Tryon 


The school library.—The library in the school is a subject of growing im- 
portance to librarians and educators alike. A recent book,! prepared by Lucile 
F. Fargo under the direction of W. W. Charters and published by the American 
Library Association, is an important contribution to the literature on the sub- 
ject. The material was tried out in mimeograph form in a number of classes in 
library practice and was reviewed by a group of school librarians. The sugges- 
tions received from these sources were incorporated in the present volume. 

The author is well qualified to write on the subject since she has had success- 
ful experience in a school library. Through her connection with the American 
Library Association, she has also had an opportunity of observing many libraries 
at close range. Accordingly, she has included in her book every conceivable 
phase of the school-library organization and administration. A glance at the 
chapter titles in the Table of Contents will show the wide scope of the book: 
“Educational Ideals and School Library Objectives,” “The School Librarian 


*Lucile F. Fargo, The Library in the School. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1930. Pp. xxvi+454. $3.00. 
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and Her Staff,” “Socializing School Library Management,” “Reading as a 
School Library Project,” ‘“‘Reference Work in the School Library,” “Teaching 
the Use of the Library,” “The Basic Book Collections,” “Miscellaneous Printed 
Materials, Visual Aids, and Additional Book Collections,” ‘“Housing and Equip- 
ping the School Library,’’ “Business Practice in the School Library,” ‘“Tech- 
nical and Mechanical Processes,” “Attendance and Circulation,” “The Ad- 
ministrative Program—General Problems,” and “The Administrative Program 
—Special Problems.” 

In form the book approximates that of a textbook. It is well documented; an 
outline precedes each chapter, and there are paragraph headings. The chapter 
bibliographies open up a wealth of material on the subject, while the questions 
and projects are both logical and stimulating. Since the author has been obliged 
to include the entire field of school libraries within the limits of a single volume, 
she has, wherever possible, used tables and graphs. The writing is concise, and 
the discussion is reduced to a minimum. In spite of the brevity of treatment, 
however, the interest is maintained throughout by a lucid style and a humorous 
turn of phrase. 

Recent developments in educational theory and technique of teaching have 
not been overlooked but have been viewed as a background for school-library 
activity rather than as determining factors in their existence. The relation of 
the library to the school is interpreted largely from the point of view of the 
library; the book is more concerned with conserving the best practices in the 
modern school library than in suggesting new ways and means of bringing the 
library to function in education. 

This comprehensive study of the service of the school library will be found in- 
valuable to the reader who can bring to it a background of library work. Be- 
cause the book is wide in its scope and concise in its treatment, it will be more 
intelligible to the experienced librarian than to the novice. It offers a body of 
well-organized material that will serve as a suggestive outline to the teacher of 
school-library organization and administration. Educators who have special- 
ized in school libraries will find in the volume an authoritative statement of the 
present problems and practices in this department. 

HANNAH LoGASA 


Problem boys and their non-problem brothers—Those who are interested in 
the influence of heredity and environment on human conduct will welcome the 
report? of a recent research enterprise carried out by the Crime Commission of 
New York State. The report is concerned with “the differences in innate capac- 
ity and in family and environmental experiences that led one group of brothers 
along roads of good behavior and the other group into the children’s courts” 


* A Study of Problem Boys and Their Brothers by the Sub-Committee on Causes and 
Effects of Crime. Albany, New York: Crime Commission of New York State, 1929. 
Pp. 408. 
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(p. 5). Like certain of the previous reports of the Commission, this report is 
based on individual histories, or case studies. It utilizes both a psychological 
and a sociological point of view and technique. 

A group of forty-one problem boys and their non-problem brothers ranging 
in age from ten to nineteen years was selected from two areas in New York 
County where juvenile delinquency was known to be a serious problem. Thus, 
more than eighty boys were studied. The widest difference in age allowed be- 
tween brothers was four years, the average difference being two years and five 
months. The median ages for the problem and the non-problem groups were 
exactly the same—fifteen years. 

Section I of the report is devoted to a discussion of the problem boy as a 
community problem in the light of the findings of the Commission. It is a sum- 
mary of the social situations which were discovered in the study and includes 
the conclusions and recommendations of the Commission. The influence of slum 
life, desirable and undesirable school practices, the pupil-teacher relation, segre- 
gation of child offenders, and procedures of the various social agencies are the 
topics which receive major consideration. Comparisons and contrasts between 
the problem and the non-problem boys are set forth in Section II of the report. 
The groups are compared with respect to age, intelligence, mechanical ability, 
educational accomplishment, frequency of transfer from school to school, and 
behavior traits. This general comparison is followed in Section III by the case 
histories themselves. Rather complete data are presented with respect to fifteen 
problem boys and their brothers, including chronological data, general picture 
of conduct, intelligence, temperament, physical condition, character, associates, 
interests, school history, vocational history, home conditions, parental condi- 
tions, neighborhood conditions, and family background. The remaining cases 
are not described in such complete detail, but data are presented which “‘illus- 
trate interesting and important aspects of delinquency causation” (p. 294). 

The point of view developed in the report is well expressed in the following 
quotation. 

The present study shows that environment is selective. Members of the same family 
circle live in different environments as their varying intelligence, emotional stability, 
and other traits cause their acceptance by one social group and their rejection by others. 
The findings suggest the inadequacy of programs aimed at the presentation of a uniform 
environment with the hope of attaining uniform behavior. It leads us away from mass- 
production methods, particularly in education, showing that a mass policy results in 
grave individual harm [p. s]. 


Those who are interested in case work from the point of view of either educa- 
tion or social service will find the report stimulating and valuable. 
Ivan A. BOOKER 


Results of clinical treatment of problem children.—The last decade has been 
attended by an increasing and productive interest in child guidance. In conse- 
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quence of this interest our knowledge of the human personality and its diffi- 
culties has been signally enriched and expanded. The Commonwealth Fund, 
through published accounts of its activities in the study and treatment of the 
emotional problems of children and parents, has effected a major contribution 
to this field of knowledge. Already seven volumes concerned with the work done 
in behalf of problem children by the organization’s clinics, visiting teachers, 
social workers, psychiatrists, etc., have appeared, and more are promised for 
the future. One of these volumes’ is a descriptive account of the work of the 
Bureau of Children’s Guidance as a center for the treatment of problem children 
and for the training of social workers. The practical aspects of both of these 
topics are treated with sustained charm and with a minimum of theorizing as 
to the scientific implications of psychiatric social work. 

In 1921 the New York School of Social Work established in New York City 
the Bureau of Children’s Guidance as a part of the Commonwealth Fund 
Program for the Prevention of Delinquency. The Bureau was created for the 
purpose of providing thorough psychiatric examinations and treatment for 
selected problem children and for the purpose of providing clinical facilities in 
which a substantial number of students might secure fieldwork training in 
mental hygiene. The book under review is divided into two parts on the basis 
of these purposes and is an account of how the purposes were carried out. Most 
of the material in Part I of the book is concerned with the nature and implica- 
tions of child guidance. The psychiatric method of treatment and study as con- 
ceived by the Bureau is clearly stated. Maladjustments in the emotional life of 
parents, with the consequent distortion of the marital relationship, are stressed 
as damaging in their effect on the growth of the personality of the child. The 
role of the parent in normal parent-child relations is discussed at length. The 
material mentioned, although for the most part familiar to those who have read 
the previous publications of the Commonwealth Fund, is treated with a high 
degree of relevancy. 

The last chapter in Part I of the book reports an attempt at an appraisal of 
the success of the Bureau’s work. During the five and one-half years the Bureau 
was in existence 591 cases were carried through the treatment period. One 
hundred and ninety-six of these cases were studied intensively, and the results 
were evaluated by members of the staff, who estimated that in about one-half 
of the 196 cases the work had been unqualifiedly successful and that in about 
one-fourth of the cases the work had unqualifiedly failed. As a check on this 
method of evaluation, the parents of the children involved were asked to ap- 
praise sixty-one of the cases. Their ratings agreed closely with those of the 
Bureau’s staff. This method of appraisal is open to criticism in point of validity 
—a fact of which the authors are probably well aware. In addition, the propor- 
tion of successful adjustments which may have resulted from the treatment of 


t Porter R. Lee, Marion E. Kenworthy, and Others, Mental Hygiene and Social 
Work. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1929. Pp. xii+310. $1.50. 
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the Bureau cannot be established unless at the same time is established the pro- 
portion of similar problem children who would achieve adjustment without the 
aid of the Bureau’s treatment. 

Part II of the book is concerned with the Bureau’s activity in training 
psychiatric social workers. Using the Bureau as a center in which to carry on 
its experiments, the New York School of Social Work was able to attack some 
of the problems incident to training such workers. The careful report of the 
results of these endeavors constitutes a useful formulation of some of the im- 
portant aspects of fieldwork supervision and a useful statement of methods of 
correlating mental hygiene with the other subjects in the curriculum of a school 
of social work. There is a chapter on the personality of the social worker, which 
gives an excellent treatment of the problem of modifying such of the worker’s 
attitudes as interfere with efficiency in the practice of psychiatric social work. 
The book concludes with an appendix giving details on the organization and 
operation of the Bureau. There is no index. 

The merit of this book is in its utility as a reference in problems associated 
with social case work. Although many social workers will find some of the ma- 
terial familiar, they will also find a treatment of their problems which is at once 
interesting and useful. Those concerned with the professional training of social 
workers will benefit from the material contained in this book. 

ALBERT GRANT 
PsyCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
PuBtic ScHOOLs, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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